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FORWORD. 


In these pages, I have said some of the things 
that ought to have been said, long, long ago. I 
have said the things that will eventually be told 
to all of you, and the things that I hope you will 
continue to tell to others. 

I wish here to thank the homes, churches, 
schools, colleges and universities throughout the 
whole of the North American Continent, who have 
opened their doors to me for the instruction that 
I have now compiled in book form, in order to meet 
the need that is constantly coming to me, from the 
East and West, from the North and South, and 
from young men of all classes, white and black, 
red and yellow. 

I thank you young men, fathers and motners, 
teachers and preachers, doctors and professors, 
throughout this splendid land, who have so nobly 
endorsed and supported me in my work, and for- 
give all who have opposed me in a sadly neglected 
and much needed, better understanding of young 
men. 


I realize that I cannot do the best for young 
men until after I have done the best for myself; 
that I cannot do the best for myself until after 
others have done their best for me. Therefore, if 
there is in this volume, that now leaves my pen, 
anything that is not of the best, it is because 
others have not done their best. 

I let it go, however, knowing by long expe- 
rience and close association with the forces of the 
youth of today, young men, that knowledge will 
be received from its pages. Knowledge that will 
help many of you over rough paths that great 
numbers have had to cross alone, and through 
deep waters, which a great many have not sur- 
vived. 

And in the making of these rough paths 
smooth, and these deep waters understood, I give 
myself until my eyes grow dim, and my strength 
grows feeble, making smooth the paths where 
many have stumbled, and quieting the waters 
where many have been ship-wrecked. 

WILLIAM LUND CLARK. 

Leamington, Ontario, Canada. 

January 2, 1914. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Boys have been very generally misunderstood. 
It used to be supposed that a boy is just like an 
older person,—a man, only smaller in size. Of 
course, the boy was supposed to grow in size, 
proportionately, until he became large enough to 
wear a man’s clothes, and strong enough to do 
a man’s job. 

It was taken for granted that the only dif- 
ference between a boy’s body, was that there is 
more of a man’s body,—more of the same kind. 
In short, it was assumed that the difference be- 
tween a boy and a man was a quantitative one 
only. 

In a similar way, it was assumed that a boy’s 
mind differs from the mind of a man quanti- 
tatively only: That the boy has reason, only 
that it is not as keen and clear as a man’s; that 
he has Judgment, only it is not as sound as a 
man’s; that he has Will Power, only it is weaker 
than a man’s. Furthermore, that all his emo- 
tions are like a man’s, only weaker. In short, 
that as a boy develops into a man, all his mental 
powers enlarge proportionately, until they are 
as strong as those of a man. 
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But as we study the boy and his development, 
we find that the proportions of his body change 
in a marked degree. We find also that the rela- 
tive strength of his different emotions and mental 
faculties change in a marked degree. 


A careful study of the steps of development 
of a boy’s body reveals the fact that in his physi- 
cal development, from conception to maturity the 
boy repeats the physical development of the race. 
In a similar way it has been found that in his 
mental development, he also repeats the history 
of the race. 


Now, our Race, that is, the several sub-divi- 
sions of it, and each sub-division of the race in 
its turn, has certain clearly marked stages. 

I. Savagery. 

IJ. Barbarism. 
III. Chivalry. 
IV. Modernism. 


In his devolopment from infancy to maturity, 
the mind of the boy presents many peculiarities, 
strikingly characteristic of the mind of primitive 
people. The boy of eight to eleven is a child of 
nature; he loves the woods and the water; he 
loves to dig caves and to sail rafts; he has his 
trinkets and treasures,—fetisches to his child 
mind. He is emotional and if offended may expe- 
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rience in quick succession, Resentment, Anger, 
Hate and Revenge. Or, if treated on the square 
and with consideration the opposites of the above 
mentioned emotions, viz: Pleasuwrable Surprise, 
Joy, Love and Loyalty. 


From his tenth to his fifteenth year,—during 
his pre-adolescent period,—the lad is living over 
again, in his own impulses and instincts, the bar- 
baric period of race history. He is a blundering, 
blustering, rough and ready, crude and rude, chap, 
who still loves the woods and water. He may get 
on the nerves of nice people, who do not under- 
stand him, but those who do understand him, know 
that he will outgrow his peculiarities, and get over 
them, as he gets over measles, but he is a hero 
worshipper, and is easily led in brave exploits by 
any man who possesses elements of the heroic in 
his personality. 


From his fifteenth year to his early twenties, 
—his adolescent period,—the youth is in his age 
of Chivalry, that age ‘‘when knighthood was in 
flower.’’ His attitude towards womankind under- 
goes a marked change. Instead of lording it over 
his sister and his girl friends, he is ready to make 
the overtures of a gentleman, for the high privi- 
lege of being their Knight Errant. He feels with- 
in his breast the instinct of Chivalry, and is ready 
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to do and dare in the defense of Womanhood and 
to insure a square deal all around. 

The pre-adolescent boy is egotistie, self-cen- 
tered and self-conscious,—the adolescent youth is 
altruistic and ready to fight the battles of the 
weak. 

I have read the manuscript of ‘‘Our Sons,’’ 
and am charmed with Mr. Clark’s keen discern- 
ment of boy nature, and his inimitable way of 
getting into the confidence of the boy. 

The author has shown that he understands boy 
nature perfectly. Whoever understands the boy, 
believes in him, and loves him. Mr. Clark under- 
stands the boy, and loves him in the abstract, and 
many thousands of them in the concrete. 

There is probably not a man on the continent 
who has a larger circle of boy friends, than Mr. 
Clark, the author of ‘‘OUR SONS.’’ 

Parents, teachers, boy workers, and employers 
of youth, should read this book carefully, and 
catch its spirit, as well as profit by the wealth 
of information which it contains. 

I prophesy for this book a wide sphere of use- 
fulness. 

WINFIELD SCOTT HALL. 

Chieago, Ill., January 6, 1914. 
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CHAPTER TI. 


Our Sons. 


‘“‘Hor a boy’s thoughts are the winds’ 
thoughts, and the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts.’’ 7 

We grown-up folk have had in our minds— 
aye, for ages—a fixed ideal for a boy, and a 
pattern or mold over which every boy ought to 
be made. We conclude as we see boys, that if 
our pattern, our mold could be used, we would 
have perfect boys. We have in our outline a 
fixed ideal for years and years of a boy’s life. 
What fools we are. 

We have favored our pet ideals, and con- 
cluded years and years ago that we have the 
model, and if it would or could be used, boys 
would be perfect, and would remain fixed or re- 
modelled and the great problem solved. 

We say a carpenter has an outfit, and that 
outfit may be cheap, crude and limited, and of 
rough design, or it may be expensive, extensive 
and containing all the present day inventions, 
yet they are carpenter’s tools, and represent the 
sum total of his outfit. 
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Then, too, a boy is an outfit, or a unit—a sum 
total. He may be cheap, crude and limited and 
of rough design, or, too, he may be extensive, 
expensive, and contain all that the present day 
has produced, in the way of a boy’s outfit, by 
way of heredity, and what ever else he may or 
may not have. 

Yet, whatever he may contain, or whatever 
he may not contain, he is his own complete 
outfit or unit, however incomplete or complete 
he may be. 

He ts as he is. 

He is where he is. 

He is what he is. 

He is while he is—all of which is the sum total 
of his outfit or unit. 

He is, as he is never again. 

He is, where he is no more. 

He is, what he is, but once. 

He is, while he is, because he is. 

He is a constant and a continuous change, and 
will never be a second time, because he can neither 
retain nor return to his boyhood. 

He is not only unknown, but a stranger, not 
only to himself, but to men and women, father 
and mother. The ideal for a boy that we have 
cherished in our own minds for ages, and the old 
mold that we have endeavored to retain for boy 
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making, ought this day to be cast down, destroyed 
and forgotten. Hach boy is different from all 
other boys and each boy is constantly changing 
within himself. Hach day, each week, each month, 
each year, and yet we grown-ups retain one mold, 
for all boys and for all ages. 

Hach boy is constantly a new being, unlike 
any other. He lives in a new world and struggles 
with a new equipment. He lives with a new 
people, in a new world, because the former is 
gone. He is a new equipment, because all has 
been changed. To a boy, all is newness, and he 
is a stranger to all of us, because of that newness. 

Boys live largely in the present, young men in 
the future and old men in the past. To a boy 
there has not been much past, and may not be 
much future; at any rate not sufficient guarantee 
to warrant his swapping jobs. But as a young 
man he presses forward as naturally as he will 
look backward when an old man. 

The other day I was asked, ‘‘What is your 
favorite pastime?”’ 

First, I like fairly well to play with boys, 
because it gives me an opportunity of studying 
their ways. 


Secondly, I like to reason things out with 
young men. I don’t much care when, where, or 
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how, except that I like to talk things over as they 
do. 

Then, too, I like to sit down and listen to men 
and watch them. These are my favorite amuse- 
ments. 

I would like to shake hands with all of you 
boys, and I will call you all boys, because he 
only is strong who retains his boy nature, weav- 
ing into it the elements that make a man. 

Years of a hurried life have taught me some 
of the ‘‘Ups and Downs,’’ and I know something 
of youthful joys and troubles. My object in writ- 
ing these pages is not so much to say things, as to 
cause them to be said, so can we forget the dis- 
tance that is between us, and just let’s talk things 
over. 

Every time that a boy gets a new pair of boots 
he wants to get right out and show them to the 
other fellows. Every time a young man gets a 
new girl he wants to parade her, and let his boy 
friends see her, too. It is the same boy life in 
the young man, and it is a good thing that it has 
been retained. 

We can see this same thing in some old men, 
if we but watch and listen keenly enough. What- 
ever quality of the boy nature, the boy spirit, 
you may have today, hold it fast, weaving into 
it the elements that build a true manhood. 
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How true to life is that picture, and how 
natural it is for a boy to drink from a bar- 
rel, through a straw—and the straw must be a 
perfect one. Did you ever try it? If not, take 
my word for it (for I have done it), it is heaps 
of fun. The trick is an old and a good one, and 
belongs to boy life. 

The picture represents our subject, ‘‘Boys,”’’ 
‘*Young Men’’ and ‘‘Men.’’ The young man does 
not appear at first sight, but he is there. We may 
have to look, think and listen, before we can find 
him, but he is somewhere between the bright 
youth, so full of hope, happiness and promise, and 
the old man who stands with a hard face and up- 
lifted rod, to strike the youth before him. 

As I study it I see that the old man has con- 
sumed the young man, and also the boy, to 
build the product that he now represents. With- 
out a boy we cannot have a young man, and with- 
out a young man we cannot have aman. Young 
men stand today between them—the Youth and 
the Man. You have consumed the boy that you 
yourself one day represented. 

I want to reason it out with you; what kind 
of a bargain have you made, in trading off that 
boy for your present self? 

Trading on the present basis, what kind of a 
bargain are you making in the transfer that is 
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now going on in your own life? In the young 
man that you are now dealing off, for the old 
man that you are yet to be? Are you making a 
good bargain? As I watch and listen, I find men 
who regret the bargain they have made, in the 
transfer of youth for manhood or old age. 

Youth is one of the qualities that we are not 
able to retain, and, too, it is a thing that we 
cannot buy or lease. 

Youth is not for sale—it is not offered any- 
where in the markets of the world. It is beyond 
a gold value. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
when some men look at their own picture they 
are ashamed of themselves, when they realize how 
cheap a bargain they made in trading off a beau- 
tiful boy and promising young man for the pres- 
ent self of theirs? 

My object at this time is to bring to your 
notice the pureness, the trueness, the richness, of 
boyhood, and to show the real goodness and 
power, the value and the boundary lines of young 
manhood. 

Now, before we can do this, we must under- 
stand the boy; we must know the boy before we 
can know young men, and know young men before 
we can know and understand men. 

This is why we know so little about ourselves, 
and this condition is not our fault. When we 
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were boys we did not have an opportunity of 
getting acquainted with ourselves, and we have 
not had any too good a chance since. Now 
that we have such an opportunity, we had bet- 
ter make use of it, or we too will die, as many 
have already done, strangers to themselves. 

When we know all about boys, and when we un- 
derstand young men we will know more about self 
—which is the greatest problem, the greatest 
study, that we will ever have to deal with—and 
when we know self as self can be known we can 
rest content to allow the winds and the waves and 
the years to roll on, knowing that we are but doing 
His will. 

I want to tell you that as I have played with 
boys, and reasoned with young men, and heark- 
ened to men, I am of the opinion that our youths 
are only about one-tenth as bad as they themselves 
think they are—and about one-hundredth part as 
bad as men and women think they are (and I know 
what men and women think), and only about one- 
hundredth part as bad as most men—and I know 
men; know that deep down in the hearts of men 
there is goodness. 

As yet, boys and young men have been but 
little understood. Few books have been written, 
and some of the few have been written by men 
who have, perhaps from necessity, lived behind 
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roll top desks, instead of behind or ahead, or bet- 
ter still, with boys. 


Little time or thought has been given to boys. 
They are told what not to do, rather than what 
to do; told to get out—rather than to come in; 
regarded as enemies rather than friends; whipped 
and beaten—rather than reasoned with. We are 
taken as we might have been, rather than as we 
are, and have been driven rather than led. These 
are man’s methods, and many times they win 
Failure. 


Our boys are told why young men fail, but not 
why they succeed; they are told how many there 
are in prison—but not how many are out. Told 
of the ones who fail—instead of the ones who 
succeed. 


My own experience with boys and young men 
has been of the most pleasant nature, and not in 
years have I had an unkind word from either. 
Whenever I have discovered something that is 
out of order in their lives I have found out that if 
I could win their confidence through associations 
and reason things out together for a time, they 
are glad to correct that weakness, and that is why 
I like, best of all, a congregation of one boy or 
young man at atime. It is really a privilege to 
sit and talk to a boy or a young man alone—just 
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himself, yourself and God, and this is the reason 
for this book. 


Our young men, east and west, north and 
south, white, black, red and yellow, hunger for the 
truth. Young men want to make life a success; 
want to go out into this world and win success. 
They want to succeed, and few have been told how 
it can be done—how it is being done—and they 
want to know. 


They want some day to have homes of their 
own; they expect some day to have boys and girls 
of their own. They want to have good, true, pure, 
bright and happy children, and they want to know 
how to live, in order to bring about such a happy 
condition, they would live that way, if they were 
but told how. 


We are out for a good play; we are going to 
play and reason things out together, just as one 
boy and I did in the years that are gone. Today, 
however, I am better prepared for the task, be- 
cause I have been looking over life’s problems for 
many years, and I want to ask each one to decide 
what the years should do for him. 


Did you ever talk to a boy, and learn just 
‘“‘what’s doing’’? I have, and have discovered 
that there is a great deal doing. Boys are busy 
people, and it is a good thing; we should be slow 
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to stop them from doing anything until we can 
supply them with better employment than they 
already have, for whatever it is, they might be 
doing a great deal worse. 

Here, for instance, 1s a lad who has positively 
destroyed his Christmas pie, in order to make a 
jack lantern, but for my part, I am convinced 
that a jack lantern will do a boy more good than 
any Christmas pie that has yet been baked. If a 
boy could have but one, I would give him the jack 
lantern. 

Looking more keenly at this, what do we see? 
For one thing, a wrecked pumpkin—and yet I 
think it has served the purpose for which it was 
intended, especially if a friend could come along 
and talk to that boy about how and why a pump- 
kin grows. 

Then, too, we see the foundation for a future 
man. Has anyone yet told that youth that he is 
the foundation upon which he must build his 
future? Told him the things that will make for 
a safe and sure foundation? Told him—yes, ex- 
plained to him, that the thoughts, the words and 
the deeds, that he is now weaving into his life 
will continue and grow and multiply, not only in 
his own life and his chum’s life, but in the lives 
of the children who will one day call him father. 
Fortunate is he who has been taught that his 
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words, thoughts and deeds form the foundation 
upon which he must build. 

Has he been told the things that boys entering 
into young manhood ought to be told? Has he 
been told the real value of success? What it is? 
Where it comes from? Whither it leads? 

Has he been told the real power and value of 
a true, pure young man? Has he been told that 
all boys are this kind of boys, and that every boy 
can grow to be this kind of a young man? 

If he has not been told, he should be, and so in 
our next chapter I am going to tell you the truth 
regarding a boy’s own success, or development. 

Our boys ought to be told that they have 
within themselves the power of development. They 
should be told that they have in their own bodies 
two glands, secreting a substance that is alone 
responsible for a boy’s development. Because 
of that secretion, they cease to be boys and grow 
to be young men, and because of this substance 
cease to be young men and become men, and be- 
cause of the same secretion, they retain their 
manhood. 

Our boys should be told that because of inter- 
ference with this secretion, in the lives of many 
today, development, success and even life itself 
is often lost. When they are all taught these 
truths we will have a stronger, truer, purer 
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class of young men, for without a true boy you 
cannot have a true young man. Without a true 
young man you cannot have much of a man, and 
I am sorry to say it, but we have some of the 
latter who are not much. 

Formerly, there was not much said about boys, 
boy life, or things pertaining to boys. In more 
recent years more is being written, and some of 
it hits the mark, and some of it does not. After 
all, most of us know little about boys or boy life, 
and to be true to you, I should tell you a few 
things that I know about them. 

We see here two boys. Do we understand 
the process by which a boy becomes a young man, 
and a young man a man? If we do not, we don’t 
understand the foundation upon which the present 
generation is building, or that upon which the 
future generations must be built. 

Is there anything about these two boys that a 
parent should not know and understand? Any- 
thing that a young man should not understand? 
And yet I am often told by parents, teachers and 
others, that there are things that they ought to 
say and explain that they cannot and do not say. 

Our boys ought to be told, and that right 
early, that they are the commencement of new 
and perfect men, men who are active and success- 
ful, attaching everything that is worth while to 
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a boy’s life. They ought to be assured that 
they have within themselves the power to become 
any kind of man that they decide to be. 

We should be reminded that the boy is created 
in the image of an eternal God, and that when he 
has finished here his life’s work, he should rest 
with his Heavenly Father yonder, in a better 
world. 


CHAPTER II. 


Power. 


I am told that our young men control power 
enough to build a railroad across the American 
continent in eight hours, going into our mines and 
digging out the ore for the steel and iron, and into 
the forests and hewing out the timber. They 
could build and equip a railroad far better than 
anything ever yet seen, in eight hours. 

This is but one of the powers of young men. 
They have more power than they have ever 
dreamed of; more power than they have ever 
thought of—yes, far more faith in man, in the age 
in which they live, and the Christ whom they 
serve. 

‘‘Since I was talking to you across the pond 
this morning,’’ said a boy, ‘‘I have been think- 
ing about the power of a young man, and I fail 
to see where we have a great deal of it.’’ 

‘‘Very true,’’? I answered, ‘‘but possibly you 
did not take time to adjust to your mind’s eye the 
right lens, whereby you could secure the right 
vision. 

‘‘Did you ever think that every young man has 
a body, a mind and a spirit, a life and a soul, 
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a part that can never die? We are told there is 
nothing in this world worthy of exchange for a 
soul, and yet I find young men who regard body, 
mind and spirit as of little value.’’ 


In times past, when reasoning with young men, 
some of them have told me that they were able 
to do certain things, and say that it would not 
hurt them a particle. 


On other occasions young men have said that 
they could not do these things without serious 
injury; such things'as using tobacco, profanity, 
lying, stealing, dressing at the expense of others, 
and many other things commonly practiced by 
some young fellows. 


Some young men have ability, or the power, 
of taking a bar of iron, worth about five dollars, 
and making it into horseshoes that would be 
worth ten dollars. It takes a lot of power, and 
trained power, to do this, and when it is done 
there is a profit of five dollars, or one hundred 
per cent. 

I have been told other young men, could take 
that same bar of iron, valued at five dollars, and 
make it into knife blades, selling this product for 
two hundred and fifty dollars, while still another 
could make the same bar into needles, worth 
three thousand dollars. 
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Another might take that same iron bar, valued 
at five dollars, and manufacture from it watch 
springs, that when finished would be worth two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Just the same iron bar, of the same value, but 
in the hands of different workmen, and the thought 
that I want to leave with you is this: all the 
products, or manufactures, are from the same raw 
material, and the value of the finished product is 
according to the power of the young man. 


Today, all over the land, our boys—our bars 
of iron—are being molded into values that would 
correspond with the horseshoe, the knife blade, 
the needle or the watch spring, and our young 
men themselves are producing a product, Self, 
that will command in the market of the world a 
value according to the power they possess and use. 


We know that the horseshoe is injured little, 
if any, by plodding and slushing along in the bog 
holes of this old world. It is especially adapted 
for the slush and filth of the street. 

The knife blade takes an easier course than 
its cousin, the horseshoe; and the needle can 
do a few things that could not be done with a 
watch spring, but who would think of allowing a 
watch spring to be pounded along in the dust of 
the road, or carried in the pocket with a knife 
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blade, or even dropped in a box with needles, if 
the value of the spring was to be retained? 

Reasoning this question out, with all classes of 
young men, I keep in mind this story of the 
bar of iron, and can thus understand how some 
can say that certain things hurt one and do not 
hurt another. 

Let us realize that we are building this young 
manhood that we possess and control, or that 
controls us, for it works either way, for success 
or failure. 

We are building this young manhood into some 
kind of a product, that in later years we will have 
to offer in the markets of the world, at the market 
price of the product that we have for sale. 

Everywhere we look today we see power, and 
yet how little we really know about it. 

Few of us realize the power of small things— 
for example the power of a single copper. Yet if 
one would save a single cent a day for fifty years 
he would have, at the age of fifty years, about one 
thousand dollars. 

And yet, how few men will save the copper. 
Often I have looked up the financial standing of 
men, at the age of fifty, who were too busy to 
talk about success, and found that their total 
worth would not look well, published on a daily 
savings basis. I am informed that the average 
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man today, at the age of fifty, is not worth one 
thousand dollars, which means that he has not 
saved a cent per day. 

I do not hesitate to say that vast armies of 
the young men of today, at the age of fifty years, 
will not be able to produce one thousand dollars. 
It is, therefore, putting it mildly when I say that 
many a young man of today, when he reaches the 
age of fifty years, will not have saved a cent a day. 

Do not be too enthused when your friend tells 
you that he has done as well as the average, be- + 
cause the average man has not done very much, 
or done it very well. Did you ever think that 
we live in an age when the banks pay us three 
per cent on our savings, while some dealers charge 
us from six to one hundred per cent on our debts? 

I once visited a town that a few hours before 
had been wrecked by a single error. The result 
of the error was the igniting of a car of dynamite, 
and in a moment the town lay in ruins, with 
countless dead, the result of power wrongly 
applied. 

The following day, in a magnificent steamer, I 
sailed down a beautiful and peaceful river, that 
until recently had not been navigable on account 
of shallow water. Dynamite had been used, the 
rocks had been blown from the bottom of the 
river, and the old dangers and impassable rocks 
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removed, as the result of the same power, rightly 
applied. 


Young men have greater powers than these. 
I was talking not long ago to a young man, and 
he told me that because he did not realize his own 
earlier powers his son was dead. Another said 
that his daughter was an invalid, and blind. 


In the charitable institutions of our land there 
are vast armies of little children, fatherless and 
motherless; in others, cripples, blind, and, worst 
of all, feeble-minded little ones, many of whom are 
there because the powers of young men have not 
been rightly directed. 


You young men today hold much in your own 
grasp. Your decisions alone will determine your 
future success or failure. You have the power to 
decide who will be your life’s companion—the 
power to decide whom you will one day call wife, 
and your children mother. You control absolutely 
the future success of that child who is yet to be, 
and who will one day call you father. 

You have power to mold your life into a horse- 
shoe, a needle, a knife blade or a watch spring, 
and here I pause. I will watch you in the years 
that are yet to come, as I have watched others, 
in the years that are gone, and will see what 
power you develop. 
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You have power to retain your honor and 
truth, your purity and good name. You have 
power to weave into your own life, and into the 
life of the community in which you live, the good 
things of this world, making of yourself a man 
such as the world has seldom seen. 

You have also the power to destroy all these 
things ; the power to weave into your own life, and 
the community in which you live, the wrong things 
of the world, the things that will destroy, blight 
and blast, and wither your own life and the life of 
the community in which you live. 

One of my employees once handed me a photo- 
graph of himself, saying: ‘‘ How is that for your 
assistant?’’ 

I looked at the picture and then at him, and 
said: 

‘‘The artist has done a better job than you 
have, for the material that he had to work with. 
Where is the one that was spoiled?’’ 

‘‘T didn’t spoil one,’’ he replied. ‘‘That is 
the first shot out of the box.’’ 

I was looking back into his past and I could see 
that the youth had spoiled one, and a much better 
one than what was before me. I asked him if he 
thought I was fool enough not to be able to see 
that if he had directed his full powers towards 
the developing of that mind, spirit and body he 
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would have produced a much better picture than 
the one before me. 


He looked puzzled and said, ‘‘You always 
look at things in such a different way to most 
folks. Now, I thought that was a very good 
photo.”’ 

I agreed with this, but assured him that he 
was not a good image of what he could have been 
and should have been. 

We talked it all over, and I want to ask you, 
my reader, if your image, as you look in the mir- 
ror, 1s a true picture of the best that could have 
been done, with all the powers you possess? 

There is a tendency today to wear spectacles, 
whereby we can see the specks and flaws in others, 
when it might help us if we would purchase a true 
mirror and look at ourselves, and decide while 
looking what we see. Decide if we can see the 
things today that we might have seen, in the start 
of young manhood. 

My stenographer was just leaving when I said: 

“Sit down, my boy; I want a little recreation 
and a chat with you. I want you to think 
of your life, as far as you have gone, and then 
look forward to the day when those bright eyes 
will be growing dim, those warm hands growing 
cold. 
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‘“‘T want you to draw this picture of yourself, 
and sometime come and tell me what you will be, 
and what you might have been.’’ 

I wish men would sit down alone—just them- 
selves and God and draw the two pictures, one of 
today, and one of the end of life. 

If they would do this they would need more 
than ‘‘one shot out of the box.’? They will need 
many, and those pictures thus drawn will help 
to win in that day when they will be able to 
say: ‘‘The best is yet to come—the end of life, 
for which the first was made.’’ 

The years roll on into an eternity that is be- 
hind us—for there is an eternity back of us, just 
as long as that ahead of us. There is no dif- 
ference; we are simply filling in a little space, 
and that space will soon be closed. Others will 
take our places, and the world will roll on and on. 

Ages ago Paul said: ‘‘I write unto you, young 
men, because you are strong,’’ and you are strong 
because the word of God abideth in you.”’ 

The faith of the young men of today is nowhere 
better shown than in the thousand young fellows 
who leave home every morning of every day of 
every year. They have faith in the age in which 
they live, as they grasp the hand of Mother, 
although realizing, as many of them do, that it 
is the farewell parting—realizing, as many of 
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them must do, that the silver cord is loosening, 
and that the next meeting will be beyond the 
grave. 

They have faith enough in man to turn their 
faces to new and foreign fields, that they may 
make better advancement, and render to the world 
a better service than would otherwise be possible. 

They have power enough to go out into the 
world, and live and die, and leave behind them 
clean records that neither time nor eternity will 
ever destroy. 

Think today of your own faith, of your own 
power, of your own hope. 

Christ said ‘‘ All power is Mine. Without Me, 
ye can do nothing.”’ 

What did He mean? Was it an honest state- 
ment? Because in the face of it, bad men took 
from Him His freedom and His life. They cast 
Him into prison; they sold Him for thirty pieces 
of silver; bound Him hand and foot; stoned Him; 
nailed Him to the cross and killed Him. He was 
placed in the grave, and it was sealed and guarded, 
that He might not be disturbed. Wherein did His 
power lie? 

In this; in that He suffered all this for young 
men, and then, stoned, beaten and dead, He had 
the power to take up His life, even from the dead, 
and say: 
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a Demnotatraidatiaeni 

His is a power that after an absence of nearly 
two thousand years, can draw young men to Him, 
until we have today millions of young men who 
are giving their best, in thought, word and deed, 
and who would surrender even life itself for the 
Christ. 


CHAPTER III. 


Growinc Forcss. 


After a lecture to boys, a gentleman once came 
to me and said, ‘‘I have been one of your listen- 
ers, and I am awfully sorry that my son was not 
present to hear you. Can it be arranged for you 
to talk with him for fifteen minutes?”’ 

I was much crowded for time, and could do 
nothing in this regard, as I was leaving his city 
for New Orleans at seven-thirty the following 
morning, to fill an engagement. 

To my surprise, when I had explained the mat- 
ter, the gentleman said, ‘‘Very well, sir, my boy 
is going to see you, and he will be at your room 
before seven o’clock tomorrow morning, and he 
will have seven miles to travel before he reaches 
here.’’ 

Next morning, the boy was there, on time and 
ahead of time, and a bright lad he was, seventeen 
years of age. 

I asked him if his father had told him what he 
was to come for. 

‘‘Not exactly,’’ he answered, ‘‘but he said that 
he had spoken to you about me, and that you un- 
derstood. My mother sent you this,’’ handing 
me some money. 
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‘You take that back to your mother,’’ I said. 
‘“‘Tell her I would rather see a boy than money 
any time.”’ 


‘Well, Charlie,’’ I continued, ‘‘your father 
heard me talk to the boys yesterday. I was talk- 
ing to them in a frank way about some of the 
growing forces in boys, of which the world knows 
little, but wants to know more. He was anxious 
that you and I should have a talk, and so I will 
repeat to you some of the things.’’ I told him. 


*To begin at the beginning, physicians tell us 
about nine months before a boy is born there leave 
his father’s body living cells or seed called ‘‘Sper- 
matozoa,’’ things so small that no human eye will 
ever see them, except by the aid of a powerful 
microscope. So small is this seed, that a million 
could float about in perfect freedom on a surface 
the size of a lead pencil head, and yet, in the de- 
velopment of that tiny speck, called Spermatozoa, 
the life-producing cell, exists all that part of a 
human being that is called heredity, and is de- 
rived from a father. 


*Mhis cell develops with another called the 
ovum or egg in the body of the mother, for all 
life has a father anda mother. After a growth of 
nine months, a child is born, without doubt the 
most helpless of all living creatures.’ 
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After nine months’ development, the little 
helpless, erying infant comes to us, and calls for 
our care and protection. The little creatures are 
dearly loved—and why not? Are they not a part 
of ourselves, of our own lives? Will not our 
future be taxed, and taxed seriously, for their 
food, clothing and shelter, education and devel- 
opment? Think of the long and anxious hours 
in the lives of fathers and mothers, who bring 
children into this world. 

Children inherit the tendencies of their parents 
as well as their name. The descendant of Irish 
parents will be Irish, and if a young man wants 
to have a clean, true, pure boy or girl one day to 
call him ‘‘Father,’’ he must not only marry a 
good, true girl, but he must himself be true, pure 
and clean. 

No doubt you have been taught a great deal 
about the breeding of animals, and the selection 
of seeds and plants. It can be applied to boys. 
Many boys today are doing wrong things, develop- 
ing habits which are today affecting these same 
growing forces, now forming in their own bodies, 
and which will help to blight and blast the exist- 
ence of their own children. Many a boy, from 
ten to twenty years ago, has done things which 
are today causing his children to do what they 
ought not to do. 
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Because these things are taking place today, 
many parents are sad hearted, as they see their 
sons and daughters growing to be bad men and 
bad women. Boys, above all people, ought to write 
down in their memories the great truth that 
‘“‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.”’ 

*<«Hivery boy, at the age of about fourteen or 
fifteen, begins to develop a new life, or a new 
growth. He begins to see and to live in a new 
world, or rather, to arrive at a new development 
that causes him to see and to do things in a differ- 
ent manner.’’ 

‘‘This new age is called the ‘‘ Puberty’’ period, 
or the commencement of young manhood. At the 
age of about seventeen, this great change has been 
going on in a boy’s life for a period of two or 
three years.’’ 

‘‘Hivery boy has within his body two glands, 
which began to prepare a certain secretion, and 
because of that secretion, and the right use of it, 
our boys cease to be boys and grow to be young 
men.”’ 

‘‘Because of this same secretion, from the same 
glands, he is steadily transforming that same self 
of his into the young man that he is so soon to be. 
Upon this same secretion, will depend largely 
one’s future happiness, future earning power, 
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success, joy, health, comfort, and ability to do 
things.’’ 

Because of this secretion, and none other— 
for it has no substitute—our boys and young men 
are able today to go out and win success in the 
schools and colleges, the office and the athletic 
field, the store or the farm. Wherever successful 
men are found, that success is founded upon this 
secretion, that comes from these two glands in 
their own bodies, and which are known to the med- 
ical profession as the human testicles. 

It might also be well to know that these organs 
arrive at their full development at the age of 
about seventeen. The left organ, at that time, 
usually is a little lower and larger than the right, 
and firmer, which constitutes a natural condition. 

The only care that these two glands need is to 
be left absolutely alone, and to be bathed with the 
rest of the body. It should be remembered that 
the size of these glands vary in different individ- 
uals, which is of far less concern than the kind of 
life the possessor lives. 

*«<Hach organ is made up in a most wonderful 
manner, containing three or four hundred small 
lobes. Attached to each little lobe is about 
two feet of tubing. Each organ contains possibly 
from twelve to fifteen hundred small lobes, and 
from twenty-four hundred to three thousand feet 
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of tubing, crushed down in the manner in which 
the organ is formed.’’ 


*««These organs form a double purpose in life, 
i. e., to produce Spermatozoa, and to secrete a life- 
producing or developing fluid, that builds the 
small boy into an older boy, and older boy into the 
young man. It builds young men into men, and 
because of the same secretion our men retain 
their manhood.”’ 


*“‘Remember then the testicles prepare two 
entirely distinct substances: 1st semen which con- 
tains spermatozoa. 2nd, and the Internal Secre- 
tion which is absorbed into the blood and causes 
the development of manhood.’’ 


*“¢T might also add for your benefit, I am told 
that, in some heathen countries, slave boys are de- 
prived of these organs, just as some of our ani- 
mals are in this country. This operation, if 
occurring in the life of a boy before twelve years 
of age, prevents him from ever developing into a 
perfect man, and he will develop into a eunuch, 


which possesses only a pitiable semblance of man- 
hood.’’ 


*««Should these organs be removed from a male 
chicken, it will simply grow to be a big fat lazy 
lubber, void of any bright plumage, spurs or comb, 
and it would never crow.’’ 
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*“T would also call your attention to the splen- 
did type of a stallion, which is also due to this 
secretion; observe the keen contrast between 
that well-developed animal and his mutilated 
brother, the gelding, which makes a zood work 
horse, but has forever lost the power of its best 
development, simply because it has lost the devel- 
oping force of its own life.’’ 

Now, you will understand why great gen- 
erals demanded a stallion to ride in war. That 
kind of an animal knows no fear and no retreat, 
because he possesses the intelligence and courage 
that his mutilated brother does not, and could not 
have. This is simply because of the removal of 
those organs or glands, and the loss of the devel- 
oping fluid. 

The boy listened keenly to this explanation, 
his bright eyes, which had not been dimmed by 
wrong habits, shining as he looked at me. 

“‘You know, Mr. Clark,’’ he said, ‘‘I have tried 
to corner Dad on these questions for years, but I 
can’t do it.’’ 

This boy now realized for the first time that he 
was naturally developing, and that the sex life 
which had recently taken up its abode in his life, 
and which we had been discussing, was a natural 
growth, as the result of a pure life. His future 
success and development would be in accordance 
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with the life that he had lived, and would continue 
to live. 


This young man and I had started to live on 
an equal level. I wish you could have seen his 
splendid face, as he asked me how this valuable 
secretion could be lost, and consequently happi- 
ness and health, power and success in college or 
athletic field, in the store, office or farm. 


I told him of the many ways that boys are 
being wrecked today, because of the lack of knowl- 
edge and truth in regard to this wonderful secre- 
tion. These I will also explain here, in the follow- 
ing chapters. 


I explained to this new friend of mine some of 
the dangers of bad men and bad women, and we 
parted, but to meet subsequently. Some months 
later, I again had an engagement in the same 
southern city, speaking in one of the universities. 
I was hurrying to my hotel, ambling across a 
crowded street, when I heard a right welcome 
voice shouting out, ‘‘Hello, hello, ain’t that you, 
Mr. Clark?’’ 


I turned and saw my young friend, and as we 
greeted one another he said, ‘‘Gee, it looks good 
to see you here once more; when did you strike 
town? Can’t you come out and have dinner with 
me? My folks will be delighted to see you, sir.”’ 
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IT am glad, indeed, to say that the parents of 
this young fellow have since decided to banish all 
false ideas of prudery, and will now talk to their 
son as a son should be, and as he wants to be 
talked to. 


*[Dr. Winfield Scott Hall.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Once, when I was traveling in California, I 
received a letter from a student, then attending 
an eastern university, asking me about a certain 
condition, in regard to the natural development 
of a true young man. 

He said that some of the boys had told him 
about me, and told him that I was a boy’s friend. 
This letter is before me now, and is only one of 
many similar letters received, in regard to the 
same subject. 

I answered it by asking him many other ques- 
tions, to which he replied promptly. I knew that 
his trouble was only an imaginary one, and that 
his anxiety was altogether due to the lack of the 
truth in regard to his own natural and unfolding 
nature. 

It is not always an easy matter to convince a 
young man by letter that his anxieties are un- 
founded and unnecessary, and experience teaches 
me that it is best done by two or three letters. 
I thought little of this letter, as it was one of 
many that came to me. 

During the next few months, I met and worked 
with a very fine man, a gentleman who was plain, 
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sane and practical. We spoke from the same plat- 
form at different times, and in different cities. 

Time rolled on, and as I happened to be going 
to the university centre, I phoned my above men- 
tioned student correspondent that he could meet 
me, if he so desired. Time may rob me of many 
things, but it will not soon rob me of the memory 
of the happy face of this young man, as he entered 
my room at the hotel, and we sat down to ‘‘talk 
things over.’’ 

‘“When I first wrote you,’’ he said, ‘‘I was all 
but worried to a frazzle. Your letters have helped 
me wonderfully, but I want to know what I have 
done—or what I have left undone—that this con- 
dition should come into my life, and cause me 
such anxious worry? And why should I be losing 
my manhood in this manner?’’ 

I assured him that he was only a natural, 
developing young man, and the only thing in his 
life that should not be there, and must certainly 
be put out, was his worry. 

As I looked into his bright, beautiful eyes, my 
friend began to smile, and said, ‘‘Why should my 
father not have told me about this? However, he 
did not do so, and in consequence it has cost him 
about a thousand dollars, for I have positively 
lost one year of my university course, because, as 
you say, of worry.”’ 
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The thought just then occurred to me that the 
young man had the same name as the gentleman 
to whom I referred, and I said: ‘‘I met a gentle- 
man this last summer who had the same name as 
you have.’’ 


He moved away from me, and looked rather 
frightened. ‘‘That would be my father,’’ he said. 
“‘Say, Mr. Clark, do you ever tell a boy’s dad any- 
thing that he would tell, or write you?”’ 


I assured him that I never had, and never 
would tell a ‘‘fellow’s dad’’ anything that is told 
to me. As a last chance, he added, ‘‘Say, sir, do 
you ever write or tell anything to any of a per- 
son’s relations, that he has written you?’’ 


‘‘Never a word,’’ I assured him again, ‘‘you 
are safe in my hands. You may rest assured that 
there is nothing to add or subtract from your life, 
and you are only a natural young man, develop- 
ing into perfect manhood, and the lid on my secret 
box is always kept locked.’’ 

In Ontario, I was once asked to address a 
group of ‘‘Boy Scouts,’’ ranging from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age. Among other things 
that I explained to the boys, this condition hap- 
pened to be one, and at the close of that address, 


a group of the boys talked to me, and one of them 
told me this story: 
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“*You have relieved my mind of an awful bur- 
den. This last June, when en route to England, 
in mid-ocean, that experience took place in my 
life for the first time, and I was worried about it, 
so worried that I was positively tempted to jump 
overboard. I knew that my life had been true, 
but I was satisfied in my own mind that I had 
caught the worst that could be caught, and was 
afraid that my companions would contract the 
disease from me, or if they and I escaped, my 
brother would suffer when I returned home, if to 
my home I should ever return.’’ 

This was a lad of sixteen, the son of a man 
who was superintendent in a Sunday school. 

He thanked me again for the address, and we 
parted. In the evening he came again to see me, 
and with tears streaming down his face, he said: 

‘“‘T went home and told my father about it. 
Told him what you said—told him what I had 
told you, and, sir, my father got angry. He said 
that you did not know what you were talking 
about, and that condition had happened, or had 
been brought about in my life because my life is 
not true, and that he would beat me to a final 
finish if I did not stop my crookedness. 

‘‘Mr. Clark,’’ he added, ‘‘why will a boy’s 
father not believe him as you do? Or why won’t 
he tell him the things that you do? I have the evi- 
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dence that you are all right, and that my father 
is all wrong, because this condition is in my life, 
and my life has always been true.’’ 

Let me quote again from my physician: 

‘¢This condition is known as nature’s overflow, 
or, as termed by experts in this field of work, nat- 
ural nocturnal emissions — nocturnal meaning 
‘‘nertaining to the night,’’ and emissions meaning 
the act of throwing off, or sending out. Thus we 
have the term ‘‘nocturnal emissions,’’ which 
means the throwing off from the body of a certain 
secretion, which experience takes place during the 
night, and that, too, usually towards morning.’’ 

*<This new development is wholly due to the 
natural unfolding sex life of a pure, true, right- 
living young man, and every normal young man 
has within himself a developing sex life. It is 
right that it should be there, and my regret is 
that we do not better understand its development, 
its uses and abuses.’’ 

*When this condition takes place for the first 
time in a boy’s life, he should have no regret be- 
cause of this new development. He should have 
been informed already by his parents, or by a 
friend, or through the agency of a good book, that 
at the age of about fourteen or fifteen (in this 
climate) he will in all probability waken some 
night, towards morning, and find that the linen 
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has been soiled by the passing from his body of a 
certain secretion.’’ 


*«<Me should also know that this secretion von- 
tains within itself no loss to his splendid develop- 
ment—any more than the loss of a few tears from 
his eyes—and that the vitality that is consumed 
in the loss of that fluid will be replaced by the 
eating of a single egg for breakfast, next morn- 
my,’? 

*«<Tn the north this condition takes place a little 
later in the life of a young man, and in the south 
a little earlier, due wholly to climate conditions.’’ 


*<¢ At this age, of fourteen or fifteen, a certain 
gland in his body, called ‘‘Seminal Vesicle,’’ be- 
gins to secrete an albuminus substance which is 
retained within the gland. The seminal vesicles 
prepare the albumin constantly; therefore must 
sometimes fill up as full as it is possible and so 
they can hold no more. The seminal vesicles are 
located low down in the body, above the testicles 
and between the bowel and the bladder.”’ 

*<<This slow but constant secretion is accumu- 
lating for days or weeks, as the case may be, and 
the receptacle finally reaches its full capacity, as a 
jar or pail would become filled by the constant 
dropping of water, and finally run over. You 
can also see the reasonableness of this condition 
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taking place towards morning; the waste material 
from the things that you have been eating and 
drinking during the day have, at this time of the 
night, largely passed into the lower part of the 
bowels and bladder, and as the larger organs be- 
come filled, they press against the seminal vesicles 
and the fluid that has been accumulating passes 
off in the most natural and wholesome manner.”’ 

Young men tell me that this condition is fre- 
quently preceded by dreams. True, and this is 
the reason: as the larger organs, to which I have 
referred, become filled, towards morning, they 
press on this sac or gland, ampula, which irritates 
the sex system, or sex nerves. They telegraph the 
brain for relief, and although asleep, the sex 
nature is aroused, and dreams frequently precede 
the experience that I have described. This is not 
necessarily because young men are not clean in 
life, but because they have a sex nature building in 
their lives, and the wrong and disturbing dreams 
are due to vile stories and pictures they have had 
to listen to and look at. 

On the other hand, had we always had the truth 
in regard to sex questions presented to us in a 
perfect and pure manner, then these dreams would 
be of a beautiful and true nature. When we teach 
boys and young men the truth, the beauty, the 
purity and honor in regard to their own unfolding 
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natures, we will change the nature of such dreams, 
from dark stories to beautiful ones. 


In regard to the frequency of such experiences, 
an ideal condition would possibly be an experience 
of this kind, once a month. Many, however, expe- 
rience such a condition only about once in three 
months, while others two or three times in a single 
month. Other peculiar natures may have such an 
experience twice or three times in a single week, 
and then they may or may not cease for a period. 


Experience along this line of work teaches me 
that your food, clothing and employment will 
largely regulate the frequency with which this 
condition occurs. Worry, in uninformed young 
men, is causing untold trouble, and with this I 
will deal in detail, in another chapter, under un- 
natural nocturnal emissions. (Undercurrents.) 


The gain from an experience of this kind is a 
feeling of refreshment that it should leave. It 
should not leave a feeling of depression, and in 
many who claim that this is the case, it is the 
effect of the amount of worry that is caused by 
uninstructed minds, concerning conditions of this 
nature. 

I was recently lecturing in a rural district, and 
at the close of that afternoon, a young man, who 
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had been listening to my explanation, came to me 
and said: 


‘‘Your message is too late for me; I am one 
of the chaps to whom you referred, and here is a 
receipt for ninety dollars from So-and-So, for 
money paid for medicine that I have been taking 
to stop that condition that you have explained, 
which you say is a natural development, and will 
and should continue.’’ 


This young man, nineteen years of age, was 
working hard for his money, saving and making 
payments on a newly purchased and mortgaged 
farm. He had paid these quacks ninety dollars 
for treatment for a natural condition—natural, 
because his life was pure and true—and he had 
ten dollars left for the mortgage, on which one 
hundred dollars was then due. 


Some years ago, I received a letter from a 
young fellow, who claimed that his case was hope- 
less. I visited him and listened to his tale of woe. 

For three years this boy had been worried 
about his condition; we talked it over, and he 
assured me that his condition was fatal—his only 
goal the insane asylum. He had been raised in a 
splendid home, but had never had a word said to 
him about his own development, and when he 
once mentioned the subject to his parents, they 
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had threatened to turn him out of his home, if he 
in future dared to speak of the condition. 

After carefully listening to his story, which 
would be a credit to any youth, I said: 

“‘T can give you a prescription that will eure 
you. You stop your worrying; go down to the 
lake and join the other boys, and take a plunge 
every other day in that same lake and forget 
yourself,.’’ 

He said that he couldn’t do it—that he would 
die should he dare to undress before anyone. 

“<Then die,’’ I said, ‘‘I know of no other cure; 
you must be convinced that you are only a normal 
young man.”’ 

With tears in his eyes, he said: ‘‘Mr. Clark, 
I will do it if it kills me, for I would rather die 
than live as I have lived.’’ 

Three weeks later he wrote me, saying that 
life was now worth living. He was enjoying every 
minute of the time spent in the lake with the other 
young men. The prescription that I had given 
him was being carried out, and he was, as I had 
said, only a natural, true, developing young man. 

Five years later he wrote me from Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, saying that he had not forgotten me, 
and had decided to spend and be spent in the 
Master’s service, in which work he is now en- 
gaged. 
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If I may, I will add one more word to this long 
talk. 

Speaking along general lines, in an afternoon 
talk, to a mass meeting of men and young men, 
I was saying a few words about natural develop- 
ment and naturnal nocturnal emissions, when a 
very sane and Christian-like gentleman inter- 
rupted me, saying: 

‘‘Mr. Speaker, if you don’t mind, will you 
please explain that condition a little more fully to 
the boys.’’ 

At the close of the meeting, before I had time 
to leave the platform, the same gentleman came 
to me and said: 

‘*You will pardon me, sir, for interrupting you, 
but I am an undertaker, and just recently I was 
called to a home to bury a young man, and I was 
called to bury him because he had died from the 
effects of worrying over natural nocturnal emis- 
sions. 

‘Yes, sir,’’? he continued, ‘‘he lived with the 
strictest kind of parents. This condition had 
taken place in his life, and he had read such ad- 
vertisements about wrecked and lost manhood, 
prisons and asylums, that he worried about it 
until his reason gave way. 

‘“The poor boy went to the barn, got a team 
of horses; put a chain around his feet and an- 
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other around his neck. He threw the one over a 
stump and started up the horses, and I am the 
man who picked the remains of that dear boy up 
in two parts and buried him, and I am glad, sir, 
that you have today made this condition clear to 
the young men of this district and he added that 
he received his sex instruction from the damnable 
printed pages of advertising quacks. 

*<«This secretion that we have been speaking 
about, comes from a gland or organ in the sex 
mechanism called seminal vesicles, and it has no 
special or important part to play in the develop- 
ment of a young man. 

‘‘Tts purpose in the sex life of a young man is 
to furnish nourishment for the spermatozoa of the 
semen. It is not in any sense a vital fluid. Its 
loss is not attended by a noticeable sense of deple- 
tion unless it is accompanied by Worry. 


*[Dr. Winfield Scott Hall.] 


CHAPTER V. 


FAILURE. 


IT am not going to say much about liquor here. 
T have nothing to say in its favor, and would not 
believe the man who has. There is nothing to be 
said in favor of it—and nothing short of the last 
day will reveal a true picture of the traffic. 


I recently spent a Sunday at Niagara Falls, 
with one of my young friends. As we sat there, 
surrounded by the grandeur of that magnificent 
scene, my companion said to me: 

‘‘Look, what is wrong with that young man, 
Mr. Clark?’’ 

I looked over towards the group. The young 
fellow in question was being carried by five com- 
panions. All were richly clad, and fine looking, 
and the young man was trying in the most des- 
perate manner to do violence to his friends who 
carried him. 


‘‘Nothing ails him,’’ I answered my friend. 
‘‘He is just drunk.’’ I feel sorry for the young 
man, who at Niagara Falls, surrounded by all that 
beauty, power and mystery, cannot see anything 
greater than whisky. Iam sorry to blot my pages 
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with the word, and sorry, too, that so many a 
bright future is ruined by it. 

I pity the youth when at Niagara Falls, who 
can see nothing better than a drink of whisky. 
Surrounded as we are, at that place, by all that 
wonderful power and beauty, to prefer a brain 
made stupid by alcohol, or some of its rotten imi- 
tations, to a keen observing eye, is hardly com- 
mendable. To prefer an hour of death-like stupor 
to an hour of quiet thought, is unbelievable. 

Not more than twelve years ago, a young man, 
one from the ranks of young men, stood absolutely 
free from the appetite for drink that has dragged 
millions to an early grave of sorrow. He on a 
beautiful June morning, drove past with a fine 
outfit, and a fine, yes, a beautiful girl by his side. 
It was in the days before automobiles arrived, and 
fancy rubber-tired carriages filled our streets. 

The splendid outfit, the splendid young man, 
the lovely girl, seemed to be all that anyone could 
ask for—the beginning of a bright and happy 
romance, but alas, as the days roll into weeks and 
the weeks into months, time works wonders in the 
destiny of young men and young women. 

There was a friendship, there was a courtship 
and there was a marriage. All might have been 
well, but there was in that home a wrong-minded 
mother, a woman who taught that young fellow, 
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for sociability’s sake, to smoke and to indulge in 
a social glass—to enjoy, just for health’s sake, a 
drink or two. 

The result was danger and shipwreck, a drunk- 
ard, a dead husband, and a widow and four father- 
less little ones. 

A few years later, that young widow, robed in 
a cheap black gown, stood at a railway station. 
She had a tiny child in her arms, while three 
others clung to her side. As the train was ready 
to start, four gentlemen came to the mother, and 
each stooping down, took from her a little child. 
They boarded the train, and the poor young 
widow, with a heart sadder than death, stood 
alone, speechless, motionless, tearless — because 
of that shipwreck. That woman’s sorrow, as she 
thought of it, was too deep for tears. 

She returned to the mother who was the cause 
of her four little grandchildren, being sent out 
that day to live in a cold world, fatherless and 
motherless. She realized the cost of her foolish 
methods, which had produced fatherless children 
and a homeless daughter. 

And yet I find women today some of whom 
teach men to drink. May I warn young men to 
beware of danger? May I ask them today to 
warn their sisters of the dangers of young men 
who drink? 
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Strong drink is a danger. Thousands of the 
wives of our young husbands, before ten years will 
have passed, will be washing clothes for a living. 
They will be working six days in the week, caring 
for fatherless children — fatherless because vast 
armies of young men of today will die drunkards. 

Strong drink burns out homes, lives and fam- 
ilies. It curses and damns little children. It 
blights, blasts and withers boys and young men. 

And yet men will handle liquor, bottle it and 
label it, ship it and drink it, forgetting that 
‘“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.”’ 

Following my custom, at certain evening meet- 
ings for young men, I gave them an opportunity to 
sign the World Wide Personal Workers’ Move- 
ment Cards. 

While this was being done, on one occasion, a 
young man to whom I had spoken the night before 
came to me. I had given him a card, with the 
request that he think it over, and he returned the 
card to me, and at the close of the meeting he told 
me his story. 

It was too sad to print—too sad for human 
eye toread. It seems to me, as I journey through 
life, that there are some things that the heart 
must bear alone, and I will not tell all his story. 
His pledge card is now before me. His had been a 
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long, lone journey, for at the age of six his father 
and mother had killed each another in a drunken 
row. 

“‘T never prayed until last night,’’ he said as 
we parted, ‘‘but I will never spend another night 
without prayer.’’ 

Booze is funny stuff. Put a dead boy into it, 
and it will keep him, but put it into a live boy, and 
it will kill him. It would seem that the liquor that 
gets into a man wants to get the liquor that is out- 
side inside, for surely no sane man, with liquor 
outside of him, would want to get it inside. 

There is nothing new about liquor. Its busi- 
ness is to blight, to blast and wither all who come 
into its fiendish elutch, and it will continue to do 
in the future as it has done in the past. 

Would any young man want to deal in a traffic 
that damns innocent souls, wrecks homes, and 
ruins future fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters? 

We sometimes forget that we are the product 
of generations that are gone—the product of 
sleepless nights, and sad and anxious days. We 
forget that we are the hope of the coming nation, 
the mainstay of civilization, the support of future 
homes. 

They who traffic in it forget that we are not 
our own—forget that our freedom has been won 
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by noble men who have even dared to die for home, 
land and country, and by whose loss bright chil- 
dren have gone fatherless and unprotected and to 
ruin. 


We do not often read it, but is it not true that 
che young man of today suffers more from an 
increased sex life, because of liquor? Is it not 
true today that liquor and failure travel in the 
same direction, in the same lines, in the same 
sorrows? 


I am told that it could be justly written across 
every glass of liquor today, taken by a young man, 
““This Way to Destruction.’’ Does it point in any 
other direction than that of a lost eternity? 

Is there an evil today that has caused more 
sorrow, and less joy, than drink? Is there a sin 
anywhere that so inflames and enrages the mind 
of man? . 

I have nothing to say inits favor. I have seen 
nothing good in connection with it, except the 
beautiful young men and women whom I have seen 
it devour, and their children, whom I have seen 
destroyed. 

Memory takes me back to a home I once visited, 
where the son, a half witted young man, waved in 
the air a bit of string tied to a stick, calling it a 
steamboat, all because, as I am informed, at the 
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time of conception, both father and mother were 
the worse for liquor. 

Such a terrible price to pay for liquor—and 
yet some young men, and I regret to say, some 
young women, will pay the price. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


PrersonaL Work. 


Personal work is a comparatively new work. 
It is a coming work, and has been a much ne- 
glected one. Personal work has been reported 
hard, difficult and uncertain, but it is not so. No, 
it is not difficult nor unattractive. Experience has 
taught me that it is the best work, the pleasantest, 
the most profitable and most helpful in the world. 
After having read nearly all the books that have 
been written on the question, I am inclined to 
say that many of my decisions are not in accord 
with what I have read. I do not propose going 
into detail here, in regard to how one should do, 
or should not do, this work; it is sufficient to know 
that it is a grand, good work to do, and to know 
that you have helped some one to bear life’s bur- 
dens more easily because you have lived. 

Then, think of the great profit to the one who 
is helped. I am satisfied that our boys and girls, 
young men and young women, will never forget a 
kind word, or a kind talk, from a stranger or a 
friend. No man who stands a success today will 
ever forget the man or the woman who lifted him 
from the common level to a higher plane. 
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It is equally true that no one will ever forget 
that man or woman who caused them to leave the 
splendid path of duty, and to weave into their lives 
that which has meant failure. 

I will give you here only a few experiences, 
and will follow these with a few extracts from 
letters received since from the same boys. 

I might say that the greatest joy that this old 
world has for me is not money or position. Noth- 
ing can be compared to the fact that scattered — 
throughout the land are young friends, to whom 
it has been my privilege to talk, and who are, be- 
cause of that talk, building their bodies, minds 
and spirits into the perfect men that the world 
needs. 

I was asked to speak in one of the colleges in 
the state of Texas, and at the close of the lecture 
I was detained by the professors and students, 
for some twenty minutes, talking over the past, 
present and future. As I finally left the college, 
one of the young men started down the street with 
me, and taking me by the arm, said: 

‘‘Mr. Clark, I want to thank you for that talk. 
It lifted me, and I want to tell you more. I want 
to say that I am ready to surrender all to Christ.”’ 

‘It is not what you are ready to do,’’ I an- 
swered him, as we walked down the street, ‘‘it is 
what you will do. Will you, do you, accept Him?’’ 
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‘*T do,’’ answered the boy. 


As I had to go directly to a church, in which I 
was due to speak in a few minutes, I arranged 
for the young man to meet me that evening. He 
was there on time, and we talked it all over. 

‘*T have wanted to get right with God for many 
a day,’’ he said, with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ Being 
away from home and friends, I want Jesus Christ, 
and I want to serve Him.”’ 

This boy had never had a prayer life. He had 
never been talked to about God. We knelt in 
prayer, and I want to say here that all the pay that 
anyone needs for personal work, is just to hear, 
for the first time, the prayers of a young men’s 
heart. 

We parted, and the hardest thing I have to do 
is to part with my friends. At the end of that 
month, he wrote me: 

‘‘T will ever remember you, Mr. Clark. You 
are doing a great work for the boys. Please do 
not stop, for the sake of the poor fellows who do 
not see, or even realize their dangers,’’ and again 
later: 


“‘T hope you will have success in your work. 
I think of you in my prayers, and of the good you 
have done for me, in leading me to Christ. May 
God be with us both, in all our undertakings.”’ 
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On a Sunday morning, in November, I was 
speaking in a church in a town in Ontario. At 
the close of the meeting, a young man whom I had 
known for some time came to me. 

‘‘T would like to bring my chum to see you 
this afternoon,’’ he said. 

I was glad to grant his request, and said that 
I would look for them at two o’clock, as I was to 
speak at three. 

“‘T know it,’’ said the boy. ‘‘My chum has 
walked in seven miles to hear you, and I know 
you will be glad to see him.”’ 

The boys arrived at two o’clock, and I am 
free to confess that I have yet to meet a finer spec- 
imen of a young man. He was nineteen years of 
age, bright, clean and handsome, and exception- 
ally well dressed. 

I was tired, yes, worn out, and felt the pres- 
sure of the day, for I had three lectures before 
me, and felt the need of rest, and as we sat down, 
my new friend by my side, Frank said: 

‘‘You are not as jolly as your picture looks, 
Mr. Clark.”’ 

Realizing the opportunity, I answered: 

‘You know, Frank, I was thinking ahead of 
the game.”’ 

‘‘How was that?’’ he questioned. 
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‘Tt was like this,’’ I answered. ‘‘I was just 
thinking that in about thirty years from now I will 
be an old man. When I come here to speak to the 
young men, you and that best girl of yours will 
be over yonder in a fine home, and your boys will 
be bringing me in to speak to the fellows.’’ 

‘You will tell them ‘that old fellow is all 
right, boys—I heard him speak to the boys when 
I was a young fellow.’ ’’ 

““Gee,’’ said Frank, ‘‘will you allow me to 
change my mind?’’ 

““Tf you want to,’’ I answered. ‘‘But tell me 
first if you are a Christian boy?”’ 

““No, not yet,’’ he said in a slow, kind of way, 
‘but there is plenty of time. Father and mother 
looked after that, and I am one of the boys.”’ 

I talked to him about his future, in a business- 
like way, and he said: 

“T know that I ought to be a Christian, and I 
will accept Him right now.’’ 

Frank said: 

‘‘T will do my best to make good. Nobody 
ever spoke to me before about Jesus Christ.”’ 

A year later, I was again visiting that same 
town, and I wrote my friend, asking him to spend 
the time with me. 

He came in about three o’clock, finer boy than 
he was the year before, and needless to say, we 
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were glad to see each other. He told me he could 
not stay, as his sister was sick, ‘‘But,’’ he added, 
‘‘T could not let this opportunity pass, so I drove 
in to see you.’’ 

We sat down and had another heart-to-heart 
talk—a thing that some men and boys never have. 

‘“‘You know,’’ he said, ‘‘I am not the boy I 
ought to be.’’ 

‘“You look mighty good to me,’’ I said, looking 
him in the face. ‘‘I have no fault to find.”’ 

‘‘My father tells me I am not a good boy,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘and he ought to know, but one thing 
I always do, and that is, I always remember you 
in my prayers. 

‘‘No, Mr. Clark, I never forget you. Every 
evening I ask God to keep and protect you. You 
know I am yours, and I like you because no matter 
what comes or goes, you never find any fault 
with me.’’ 

‘*Tell me all about Dad, Frank,’’ I said. ‘‘Is 
he getting near-sighted? Has he got rheumatism 
in his joints that makes him a bit cranky? Does 
he have to wear spectacles to see straight?”’ 

‘Pa is getting old,’’ said the boy, laughing, 
‘“‘and he always says I am having too good a 
time.”’ 

‘‘What are you doing that is so bad?’ 
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‘Just driving around. You know I told you 
about that horse of mine.’’ 

‘“Yes, I remember. Does that same girl go 
with you yet?”’ 

‘‘You are the limit. Sure she does, and we 
have a good time.”’ 

‘Will your rig hold three?’’ 

““Not when she and I go driving.’’ 

‘Listen, Frank,’’ I said, ‘‘if Jesus would come 
down here, He would take you in His strong arms, 
and hug you to Himself, and would, if He had 
time, go driving with you Himself.’’ 

‘He cannot be here, Frank, but you two can 
take Him with you on every trip you go driving 
around, and the day will never be too bright, or 
the night too dark, for Him to go with you.’’ 

‘“Remember He is nearer to you than any 
earthly friend. He loves that girl of yours better 
than you do, or can do, and He loves you better 
than that girl does or can, for His is a perfect 
love. 

‘‘T want you two, when you part sometimes, 
to do so with a short prayer; just a word or two 
in His name will do.”’ 

He assured me that they would, saying after a 
short silence: 

‘You have a nice kind of religion, Mr. Clark, 
and I am awfully glad I know you. My girl is a 
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real Christian. No one knows it, but I will tell 
you, because I know you won’t give me away. We 
are engaged to be married. She is good looking, 
too, and the best of all is that she is true. She is 
a minister’s daughter, and she can take her 
father’s place in any services.’’ 

‘‘Our hour is gone, Frank,’’ I said. ‘‘See 
here, my boy, my work is not so much in doing 
things as in causing them to be done, and I am 
leaving it with you. I want you and that girl to 
join hands, and turn your whole community, men, 
women and children, over to the Christ Whom you 
serve.’ 

‘““We can doit. We will begin right now, and 
my girl will help me.”’ 

How much ‘‘too much fun’’ was this boy hav- 
ing? He is a real worker and alive, not wasting 
his time, but doing things. His parents well-to-do, 
and he the only son; why should not he have a 
good time? 

Seven years have passed. Frank is now mar- 
ried, and today, as I am about ready to lay down 
my pen at the close of this chapter, I received his 
photo. I am passing this on to you, as one of the 
twenty young men shown in the group in the last 
chapter, and there also you will find his words 
which I eall ‘‘resources.”’ 

This is the message I received from my boy 
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Frank. Read it, and then decide as to the value 
of personal work, and the value of a friend, which 
no man can value until he can measure the distance 
between success and failure, which is the distance 
between Heaven and Hell. I want to prove to 
you that in the Kast and the West, the North and 
the South, our young men hunger for Jesus 
Christ. I want to make it clear to you also that 
the religion of Jesus Christ means more to a 
young man than a mere fire escape. To some 
men and women that is all that it means, and 
some use it as a life insurance policy—a good 
thing when one is dead. 

On an October day, in that wonderful western 
country, our train stopped at a station in Alberta. 
Stepping to the platform, I saw a bright looking 
young man standing alone, and went over and 
spoke to him about the country in general, inquir- 
ing as to the advantages of the place, ete. 

My time was limited, and after a few minutes, 
I said: 

‘‘Well, my time is wonderfully short, as you 
can see; I will have to talk right from the heart. 
Are you not ashamed of yourself, to be such a 
nice boy as you are, and not a Christian?’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir, I am ashamed of myself, and every 
fellow who is not a Christian ought to be ashamed 
of himself—and I guess they are.’’ 
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‘‘Are your parents Christians?’’ 

‘‘Yes, sir. They are members of the church, 
but so far they are innocent in regard to speaking 
to me about God.’’ 

“‘Do you know the way, my boy, whereby we 
may become all that He would have us to be?’’ 

‘‘O, yes, I know the way. My fault has been 
that I would not travel that way.”’ 

“‘Tell me,’’ I said, ‘‘have you a girl?”’ 

‘*‘No, sir. I am married.’’ 

‘‘And is your wife a Christian? J mean the 
real kind of Christian?”’ 

““Yes, she is the real kind. How she has talked 
to me about Jesus Christ.’’ 

‘“Does she pray?”’ 

“‘Yes. My wife prays every morning and 
evening.’’ 

‘‘Do you believe in prayer, my friend, or is 
your wife a fool?”’ 

‘‘No, sir. I believe in prayer, and my wife is 
no fool.’’ 

‘“What do you do while your wife prays?”’ 

‘*Walk around and look on.’’ 

I took him by the hand, fine young fellow that 
he was, and said to him: 

‘*Will you not accept Christ now? Go home 
and tell that wife of yours, whom you love. Kiss 
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her, and promise her, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
that you will from this very minute serve Him. 


“‘T will do it,’? he answered. ‘‘I accept him 
now, and we will serve Him together, the rest of 
the journey.’’ 


My train was beginning to move westward, 
and I left my friend, who had caused the angels 
in Heaven to rejoice. What this young man and 
others will do, when we get in touch with the 
power to which Christ referred when He said, 
“<All power is Mine.”’ 

The longer I work with boys, the more I am 
convineed that they long for Jesus Christ, and 
that the religion of that same Jesus Christ means 
much to them. Yet, so many of our young men 
do not realize the importance of a life surrendered 
to Him. 

It seems to me that Christ must have known 
what He was doing when He gave His life for us. 
That He knew what He was saying when He said 
‘All power is Mine.’’ Surely young men are be- 
yond a gold value, and it takes greater power than 
man in his own strength possesses, to lift a young 
man from his youth into the path of life for 
Eternity. 

I was doing some personal work at an encamp- 
ment of six or eight thousand young men. 
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I noticed in the meeting a very bright-eyed 
young fellow, well dressed, and something said to 
me: ‘‘See him; catch him; he will be worth 
while.’? However, in my eagerness or careless- 
ness, he disappeared, and I went to my tent, realiz- 
ing that an opportunity had been lost. 

The following morning, standing at the tent 
door, I noticed the same young man crossing the 
grounds. I at once started across intending to 
meet him, which I succeeded in doing. 

I lost no time in speaking to him, telling ne 
that I had noticed him at the meeing the evening 
before, and wanted to speak to him then, but 
missed the opportunity. 

‘“Where are you bound for?’’ I continued. 

“‘T am out for a time,’’ he answered. ‘‘That 
is all.”’ 

“‘T am after the same game; let’s line up and 
get acquainted.’’ 

Needless to say, we did become acquainted, 
and because of that acquaintance, my young 
friend, who was that morning talked to, as he 
strolled across the camp grounds of old Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, is today happy, prosperous and suc- 
cessful in a foreign mission field. 

His face stands out in the group of young men 
in the closing chapter of this volume, and his life 
and influence are being spent for the Master. 
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Nature has no bargain days, no short cuts to 
success or side tracks to failure. Everything is 
open and played with a free hand. 

I know not how much sin has blasted and 
blighted our young men, but the loss has been 
very great. Youth has been sold too cheap. We 
cannot reckon the loss; it is beyond man—and yet 
we are short of help to reach the millions who 
beckon us today. 

I was traveling one October night in the north- 
ern part of Ontario. It was evening, the train 
was late,and I was cold. As we left Ottawa, in an 
old passenger coach, which had long since seen 
its best days, another passenger came in, a young 
boy. 

Sitting down beside me, I began a conversa- 
tion. We happened to be going to the same town, 
and he inquired eagerly if I was acquainted there, 
as he did not want to go to a hotel. I told him 
that it would be after midnight when we would 
reach our destination, and that he had better come 
to the hotel with me, which he was glad to do. 

He was a fine young fellow, and I asked him if 
he was a Christian, to which he replied ‘‘No.”’ 

‘‘Are your parents Christians?’’ 

‘Yes, sir, they are.’’ 

“Did they ever speak to you about Jesus 
Christ?’’ 
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“‘No, not yet.’’ 

‘‘Have you any brothers?’’ 

‘‘No, but I have six sisters.”’ 

‘Did your sisters ever talk to you about the 
great Friend of boys?”’ 

‘‘No, sir, not yet. I did not know He was a 
boy’s friend.”’ 

‘‘He is, my boy, and He is just the kind of 
Friend for a fellow to chum with. Jesus loves, 
keeps and comforts His boys in a perfect way. 
I want you to think this over, until we reach the 
hotel, and then tell me what you will do.”’ 

He was a fine looking fellow. Rosy cheeks, 
keen black eyes, and a head of curly hair. We 
soon got well acquainted, and when we reached 
our room in the hotel, he had decided to accept the 
Lover of boys. 

That was a great night. The following morn- 
ing my friend said to me: 

‘‘T am going to write home and tell my folks 
what a friend I have met in you, and in Him.”’ 

A few months later, in the winter, this boy 
wrote me, asking me to write to a chum of his. 

““Tf you were here,’’ he wrote, ‘‘you could win 
him. I hate to see him go to the bad, he is go 
worth while.’’ 

I wrote to his friend, and sent him a book to 
read, and I afterwards received a letter from him. 
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“*T got your book,’’ he wrote me. ‘‘It is a good 
one, and when I read it, I put all those things out 
of my life. I had everything but religion, and 
your friend (who is a good boy) and I went down 
to the church to get religion. 

‘When we went into the church, the preacher 
said: ‘Well, boys, did you come in to get warm?’ 
Who ever heard of two boys going to church to 
get warm? I said, ‘No, sir, I came in to get 
religion.’ 

“‘T suppose it sort of scared the preacher, but 
I got religion, and now, Mr. Clark, I am happy.”’ 

Six weeks later I heard from him again: 

‘There are some things I cannot understand, 
Mr. Clark. There is the minister’s son, and he 
won’t speak to me, and I joined their church, too. 
Of course I am poor. My mother washed for a 
living, and we live in a poor sort of house. I send 
you herewith a sketch of it.’’ 

A year afterwards, I was speaking in one of 
the churches in that town. At the close of the 
meeting, a woman dressed in black came to me. 

‘“‘T want to shake hands with you,’’ she said. 
“‘T am Robert’s mother, and his life is so changed. 
IT am so glad to see you.’’ 

I noticed some of the richly dressed ladies eye- 
ing that poor woman while she talked to me. 
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At the time of writing, both boys are true 
Christians, and doing the will of Him who called 
them unto Himself, one in Toronto and one in 
Chicago. ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, and 
after many days it shall return unto thee.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


RESULTS. 


At the close of summer come thoughts of fall, 
and I suppose at the close of youth will come 
thoughts of manhood. Asa rule, boys weave into 
young manhood their thoughts as boys, and into 
manhood their thoughts of young manhood. 

When on the Pacific Coast, some years ago, I 
invited a newsboy to be my guest for supper, at a 
fashionable hotel, in the company of a somewhat 
noted party. 

He looked to me to be about the liveliest fellow 
at my afternoon meeting for boys. 

‘““You know, boss,’’ he told me, ‘‘I had to 
hustle some to get down to hear you talk, but the 
stuff that you gave us is the kind that won’t rub 
off.’’ 

I was rather interested in the ‘‘rub off”’ story 
of the boy’s and asked him to come up and take 
supper with me. 

‘‘Gee,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t know nuthin’ about 
hotels; you will have to show me.’’ 

When we all sat down, I noticed some of our 
party sizing up the situation. We had taken a 
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small table by ourselves, and as the waitress ap- 
proached, she looked at the boy, and I informed 
her that he was my friend, and was there to stay. 

He put his hand to his forehead and closed his 
eyes, and remained silent for a moment. When I 
asked him what he was doing, he replied simply: 

‘‘Saying grace.’’ 

‘Who taught you that, my boy?’’ 

‘‘My mother, sir. You know, my mother is 
poor, and my father is dead, but she tells me that 
we can both be good, if we are poor.’’ 

Some seven or eight years ago, I persuaded a 
boy to stop smoking cigarettes, and that decision 
led to our taking up and discussing other habits 
that boys sometimes drift into. 

This boy, in particular, was far away Pie 
home and alone, and had contracted many habits, 
any one of which has killed many a promising boy. 

One by one, his evil habits were stopped, and 
Christ was taken into his life and heart. In those 
days, he was doing a cheap grade of work, and 
without much education. I persuaded him to give 
up the work, go back to school and fit himself for 
a useful life. 

Years rolled on, and after careful considera- 
tion, and reasoning together, he came to see that 
the ministry was his true field of labor, and then 
came opposition from his parents. They claimed 
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that he was not smart enough, good enough or 
wise enough to become a minister, and also 
claimed that he did not have a ‘‘eall.’’ 

Now, a ‘‘call to the ministry’”’ in earlier days 
bothered me, but it does not any more, for I am 
satisfied that the call to the ministry is the need 
—and surely there is the need, which is call enough 
for me. 

My young friend concluded to take up the 
work, and at it he went, and today’s mail brought 
me a letter, from which I am glad to quote. It 
will show you young men that they can do things 
even greater than they themselves have ever 
dreamed of. 

‘Away from home,’’ reads this letter, ‘‘for the 
first time. I had been leading a life that would 
in a short time have finished me. I had nearly 
reached the end of my rope when I met Mr. Clark. 
He looked after me and helped me, and set me 
on my feet. He is the best friend I ever had, and 
has done more for me than any other person on 
earth. Anything that I am—or ever may be—I 
owe, through God, to him.’’ 

Aim high, boys, and win or die. You will not 
die, for young men die slowly. 

“‘T am slow in answering your last letter,’’ he 
wrote me lately, ‘‘but it is not because I do not 
often think of you. I am remembering you daily 
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in my prayers, and in case you did not see the 
reports of our finals at the University exams, I 
am glad to tell you that I passed head. 

‘I got the general proficiency scholarship, 
which is worth fifty dollars, and pays my fees for 
next year. I got both prizes, worth thirty dollars, 
in Greek and Latin, but I cannot hold more than 
one, so they went to the next highest. 

‘¢ «Your boy’ will bring you credit yet.’’ 

Many years in military camp work have given 
me opportunities of knowing and seeing things 
that many do not know and have not seen. I 
will relate but one. 

One Sunday, about 2 P. M., I noticed a particu- 
larly bright tent, pitched just a few steps from 
my own. It occurred to me that I might find a 
boy in there, so I went over. 

I found a bright-faced, rosy-cheeked, red- 
headed young fellow, who sprang up like a rab- 
bit, and said— 

‘‘Come in, boss, you can’t have a chair because 
I haven’t such a thing, but come in anyway.”’ 

I went into his tent, and he continued: 

‘‘T suppose you fellows don’t mind if a fellow 
is right near you? I know the sort of tricks 
we are up against on this old camp ground, and I 
thought I would pitch my tent towards yours.”’ 
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In talking with this boy he informed me that 
he was a straight boy, and had lived a straight life 
in every particular. 

‘‘T smoke,”’ he said, ‘‘but now that is all of it. 
I belong to the church—but then I don’t bother my 
head much about that—but I am not a bad sort 

of fellow.’ | 
He told me that he had six or seven hundred 
boys under him, and they liked him pretty well. 

‘“They try to tease me,’’ he said, ‘‘and call me 
‘Red,’ but it don’t make much difference. My 
name is Fred and they have only to drop off one 
letter to make it Red anyway. 

‘<The fellow before me was always having rows 
with the boys, but one thing I am strong on— 
whenever they want a favor from me they have 
to go and wash their hands and faces before they 
ask it, or if they ask a favor, I will not grant it 
until they have washed their hands and faces. I 
am not asked as many favors, and then every 
fellow that asks one has a clean face and clean 
hands.’’ 

This may not be of much interest to you, but 
the point that I want to make most prominent 
is the development in this young lad’s Christian 
life. 

He said that he must go and get his other tent, 
and as I had not completed my work with hin, 
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I offered my assistance in bringing the tent from 
headquarters. This he readily accepted, and when 
we returned he was in great glee at having his 
tent in readiness for Monday morning. 

“Say, Fred,’’ I said, ‘‘I will not call you ‘Red’ 
today, but tomorrow I may, for I am strong on 
short names. If you will just put this tent away 
until tomorrow I will send the boy that I have 
with me to help you put it up then.’’ 

“‘T forgot that it was Sunday,’’ he said, his 
rosy cheeks blushing; ‘‘and really it does not mat- 
ter; we will put it up tomorrow.”’ 

Acting on this suggestion, everything was 
stored away until Monday, when I sent the boy 
to help him, as agreed. He told this same boy 
that the fellow with the gray head had given him 
a great talk. 

‘*‘T didn’t promise him not to,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
here goes—and this is the last of it.’’ And with 
that, as my lad told me, he pitched his cigarettes 
into the ditch. 

This boy held a responsible position, an ex- 
ceedingly hard and difficult job, and yet he con- 
tained more of the real boy element than I ever 
met in a single specimen of humanity. 

‘*Say, say,’’ he sang out. ‘‘I am, I am out of 
meal—didn’t bring any with me; wonder if you 
will give me grub for ten days.”’ 
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I told him I was not running a boarding house, 
but as a friend of mine, I thought it could be ar- 
ranged. 


So it was, and this little fellow, who, as he 
said, did not give much attention to the church 
business, was the one who attended every meet- 
ing and every Bible class of that camp. 

He was nineteen years of age, and he told me 
he had. two of the finest sisters in the world, and 
that his mother was the finest woman in the world 
—the best woman living. 

But let me tell you—and I have been rather 
slow in coming to this point—one day there came 
into the tent a most forlorn looking tramp, who 
said: 

‘“‘T am a Christian. I want to tell you, Mister, 
when a fellow like that little red-headed chap out 
there gives me his own bed, and asks me to kneel 
down while he prays—it is too much for me.”’ 

If there is anything wrong with any of us to- 
day it is just because we are a little too far from 
the hearts of men—too far from the standard 
that Christ has given us—which is no doubt due 
to the fact that we have not got the love of Christ 
in our hearts. May we not be too ready to criti- 
cize from an outward appearance? 

A year later I met the forlorn looking fellow, 
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looking up a bit—as the boys say—and doing 
things in a better manner. 


Still three years later, as I hurried down the 
busy streets of one of our large cities, to keep an 
appointment to speak at three o’clock in one of 
the churches, I met ‘‘Red.”’ 

He was coming out of the door of the church 
and greeted me in his usual way. 

“‘T saw that ‘ad.’ of yours on the church cor- 
ner,’’ he said, ‘‘and I knew you would be inside, or 
would be here in a minute, so I took a look. Not 
finding you inside I then took a look out and here 
is what is left of you. 

‘“Well, you look good to me; I have only a 
minute to say good-day and good-bye, for my 
appointment won’t wait for me. Say,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I bought a house and lot not long ago. 
Got the same girl yet—and since I saw you last 
I have given myself away. We will go down 
there one of these times—come and see us. 

‘*Don’t you think things are doing with me? 
I am sure on the job all the time, trying to do 
the right things, in the right way—His way. 
Good-bye.”’ 

Many of you will recognize the accompanying 
prayer list. No wonder we sometimes forget to 
pray. 
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In my varied experiences I have very seldom 
found a young man who had no prayer life; some 
pray but seldom, but never have I found one who 
did pray, who would cease from prayer entirely. 

Would it not be a good plan to fill this in, 
and the list of ten names? 

Many of you will also remember the pledge 
ecard here reproduced; if you have never signed 
one, sign this. Be one of us—join our forces, 
and win your portion of the number who will one 
day stand, an unbroken army, one million strong. 

You will also see a copy of the ‘‘World Wide 
Personal Workers’ Movement.’’ Study the need 
—understand the purpose; know the plan, weave 
into your life ‘‘Our Motto’’ and our daily prayer 
list. If you have never received one, use this 
one and win some souls for Christ. 
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The King’s Greatest Business 


The World’s Greatest Need 
The King’s Personal Workers 


World Wide 


Personal Workers’ 


Movement 
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1,000,000 Young Men for Christ 
1905-1924 


Founded 1905 


By W. L. CLARK 
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| World Wide Personal 


The Need 


To-day the great need of yourig men is the 
need of a friend, and because of the lack of a 
friend, our young men fail and drift into sin, 
disease and death; and their souls sink into a 
lost eternity. 

True indeed it is that because of a frend 
our young men grow to be Christian young 
men, live in happy homes, grow old and say, 
“The best is yet to be,---the end of life. 
They leave behind them boys and girls to in- 
fluence others, and to strengthen the Cause for 
which Christ died. 

We can each be this kind of a friend to 
our friends,---winners of young men. If we are 
not this kind of a friend we have failed to do 
our part in life. Some one, some day, can say, 
“You were the man with thc prescription,--- 
Jesus Christ; but you did not give it to me, but 
allowed my soul to dnift.”” 


Worker's Movement 


Our Sons 


The Purpose 


To strengthen and protect the young men of 
our day, and to win one million of them to 


Jesus Christ by 1924. 


Let us remember that we cannot give out 


that which we have not got. 

“If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God."’—James 1-5, j 

*‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me."'—John 12-32. 

‘Follow Me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.'’—Matthews 4-19. 

“If ye shall ask anything in My name,] will do 
it.”"—John 14-14 

*‘All power is given unto Me, in*‘Heaven and 
in Earth.""—Matthew 28-18. 

“He that winneth souls is wise.”—Proverbs 


have and do hereby promise to seek daily to 
know God and to do his will and by his help en- 
deavor to draw together, to build up and make 
strong in Jesus Christ the forces of young men, 
leaving the result in the hands of an All-wise 
God, in whose presence we will soon stand, 


Leamington, Ontario, Canada. 
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“The glory of young men is their strength.” 
—Solomon 


“That | might by all means save some.” —Paul 


“The wisest are most annoyed at the loss of time.” 
—Dante 


“If ye shall ask anythingrin my name I will do it.” 
—Jesus 


“Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto 
ee —Jesus 


“Without me ye can-do nothing.” —Jesus 
° 


“Fear not I will help thee.”’’—Jesus 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Opposina FoRcEs. 


I had just delivered a lecture to young men, 
in a Western city, on the subject of ‘‘Opposing 
Forces,’’ speaking on that occasion under the 
direction of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, on the question of development. 

I had spoken in a very plain manner, as is my 
usual custom, and when I had finished the address 
a splendid type of young gentleman came to me 
and said: 

‘¢*Sir, your story is a good one. It is well told 
and well delivered, but is it all true, and will it 
work out in that manner?’’ 

‘‘T ought to know,’’ I answered. ‘‘I ought to 
know what I am talking about; and believe me or 
not, but I spoke the truth, and truth is trutb.’’ 

My friend said that he would like to talk to 
me, so we arranged for an hour that evening. He 
was on time, and we were soon engaged. 

‘‘My name is Frank,’’ he began, ‘‘and I have 
come to tell you the whole story. You told us 
that if a young man wasted his manhood in secret 
vice he would have to pay the price for the loss 
of that waste. 
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‘“‘The truth of the matter is that I am that 
kind of a fellow; I was taught that act by an older 
companion, and have never before been told the 
things you said today. I want to know straight, 
if you please, Sir, if it will work my ruin and 
defeat—rob me of success—as you put it, for I 
am free to confess that up to date I can find no 
wrong effect. You can see for yourself that I am 
a good actor and a good looker, and I see per- 
sonally no harm from it.’’ 

“‘T agree with you,’’ I said. ‘‘You are a good 
looker, a fine specimen, but, Frank, had that 
blighting, blasting, withering and cursing habit 
not been in your life you would today not know 
yourself, when compared with the young man who 
sits before me. 


‘*May I put it stronger,’’ I said, ‘‘for your own 
sake? Some young men will never realize the dire 
result of a life of that kind until they look into 
the faces of their own children and see their 
sunken eyes, puny forms and weak constitution. 


‘‘They will not realize it until they themselves 
pace the floor of their homes, because of their 
child’s fretfulness, and know that the child’s con- 
dition is caused by its father’s folly.’’ 

‘‘My God, Mr. Clark,’’ said Frank, ‘‘why did 
you not put it up to us that way this afternoon?’’ 
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“‘T thought, Frank, I had made it strong 
enough. Now, I will make it stronger. Forget 
yourself and your future success, but look to the 
generations that are yet to be. Think of that 
innocent, helpless, could be, and would be beauti- 
ful boy of yours, having to live on and exist on 
the dregs of a blasted life, because you, as a young 
man, would not allow your own powers to de- 
velop.”’ 

‘You take that habit out of my system,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I see it all very clearly, and what you say 
is true. I want to win. I want to make good. 
I am the only child of parents who never knew 
the need of gold; why did they not tell me?’’ The 
handsome boy looked sad as he said, ‘‘Tell me 
all the truth about this thing.’’ 

We had a heart to heart talk, which resulted 
in an examination, only to reveal what vast num- 
bers of others have done. 

I told my friend, and explained to him why 
our boys grow to be young men, our young men 
to men, our men to old men. I explained to him 
why some boys die at seventeen instead of seventy, 
and live and die in huts and alleys, instead of in 
good homes on beautiful avenues. 

The secretion that he had caused to be wasted 
by secret vice had fioated down the sewers instead 
of developing him into the splendid young man 
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he might have been. He turned to me with tears 
in his eyes and said: 

“‘Tell me the cure—I will pay any price.”’ 

«<The only cure is to stop it—and if you do not 
stop it it may one day stop you.”’ 

“¢Will I ever overcome this thing?’’ he asked. 

‘Stop it,’’? I answered, ‘‘and leave the rest to 
nature and to God.”’ 

We parted, and about a year afterwards he 
wrote me, saying: ‘‘I wish you could see me now; 
I am just as happy as I can be. Those organs 
are nearly restored to their proper condition, and 
life now looks worth while. I want to add that 
yours is a good prescription. No dope, no medi- 
cine, no quacks; your words, ‘‘Stop it,’’ are pure 
gold. 

‘‘Yours is a good mission. Come and see me 
some time. Time may rob me of many things, 
but not of the love that I have for you, for today 
IT am right with ‘God, the world, and myself.’ ”’ 

The cause of this young fellow’s condition was 
an error, largely due to the utter silence with 
which these questions have been treated. This 
error, or habit, is known today in the medical 
profession as secret vice, or self-abuse. 

Quoting again from my physician friend: 

*““Secret vice, or self-abuse, as the act is fre- 
quently called, is a habit, not a disease, and is 
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more frequent in the lives of boys, young men, 
and even men, than the average person even 
surmises.’’ 

*¢Tt is a habit similar to the alcoholic or drug 
habit, and many times harder to break. I pre- 
sume that the effect of it, or the result of it, causes 
even more disaster, disappointment and wreckage 
than either of the others ever has or ever will 
cause.’ 

It is said that because of this habit today the 
developing vitality of tens of thousands of our 
bright boys is not only wasted, thousands of them 
are in the asylums, and of those who would have 
been bright, true, successful young men, are lead- 
ing shiftless, aimless defeated lives. It has 
caused many of our bright boys to die in their 
teens instead of their seventies, to go through life 
weighing one hundred and seventeen pounds in- 
stead of one hundred and seventy, and to live, as 
I have said, in little huts along the crowded alleys 
instead of in happy Christian homes on beautiful 
avenues. 

The average young man of today has no way 
of finding out the truth in regard to these mat- 
ters. Should he attempt to ask the average 
parent he would be scolded and ordered to change 
the subject and maybe he would be branded as a 
wrong-thinking young man. Our boys are today 
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in danger because of the lack of the truth. Christ 
said, ‘‘My people perish because of the lack of 
knowledge.’’ 

Our young men live in a world by themselves, 
and it would do some old chaps good to go across 
and see how the boys are getting along. 

Silence on these subjects has failed disastrous- 
ly, and I pity the man today who opposes the 
truth, in the right way, in regard to sex develop- 
ment. It appears to me that such would be ignor- 
ant or crooked. Opposing forces in these prob- 
lems come usually from small people, with small 
visions of life, or as has been said, from presum- 
ably crooked people, who always oppose, or from 
the ignorant, who do not know. 

I want to add here that there is a source of 
information that our boys rely on. It is known as 
‘*Quack Doctors’ Ads.’? These damnable things 
are being carried with a two-cent stamp right 
into our boys’ own homes; they are delivered by 
our own hands—the blackest and vilest printed 
volumes of lies that the devil ever published in 
one circular or booklet. 

I know whereof I speak. Young men write me 
constantly concerning what they have been told 
by some one of these deceiving devils. I asked 
one young fellow to send me all the correspond- 
ence in this line, and he wrote that he would send 
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it by express, because he had enough of it to fill 
a whole mail-bag. This is the kind of sex instruc- 
tion we allow our boys and young men to have; 
while we stand by and say that we cannot talk 
about such things. Is it any wonder that the re- 
sult of all this ignorance caused the late General 
Booth to exclaim, ‘‘For God’s sake do SOME- 
THING.”? 


Our boys ought to be told that if they have been 
unfortunate enough to be led into this kind of a 
habit, the only cure known to the medical profes- 
sion today is to stop it, and grow cured—or as 
nearly cured as it is possible to become. 


If a limb is blown off a tree the tree does not 
die. The other branches form the tree, and it 
makes the best of the situation, notwithstanding 
the fact that the scar of the lost branch remains. 
If, however, the limbs are being constantly torn 
from the tree, it must die, and so with a young 
man. The young man who ceases this habit in a 
day, a month, or a year, is in a day, in a month, or 
a year, as the case may be, cured. 


I have had cases in my experience where young 
men have lost all control of themselves, and 
claimed they could not resist practicing this habit, 
even in the presence of their friends. Yet they 
have succeeded in stopping it. 
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I know that young men who are free from 
these things do not want to contract them. I 
also know that those who have been led astray, 
from whatever cause, are anxious and willing to 
leave the old ways, and live the better life. I 
believe, too, that everyone who practices this 
thing can and will overcome it if they but under- 
stand themselves, so I am going to give here a 
short review of a talk I had with a friend. The 
story of this I told at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, realizing that we must take young men as 
they are, not as they might have been. 

Every boy ought to know that if he indulges 
in a habit of this kind he is digging at the very 
foundation on which he is building his life’s 
success. 

Quoting the physician again: 

*“«Hivery young man ought to know that by an 
experience of this kind he throws from his body 
between 500,000,000 and 800,000,000 spermatozoa, 
the life-producing cell, every one of which is 
capable of living in a condition of great motor 
activity for about eight days. If we multiply this 
vast number by eight we can readily understand 
that a young man loses vitality enough at this 
experience to produce one spermatozoa with force, 
power and vitality enough to live for twenty 
thousand years.’’ 
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*«<Tf they were informed of this extravagant 
loss of valuable material that might have been 
used solely for the building of brain, muscle and 
every power in the lives of boys and young men, 
would they be tempted to permit such a loss?’’ 

A great number of young men have written 
me from various cities, as to where they can get 
this needed information. Thousands of letters 
come to me regarding these facts, and never have 
I known a young man who stepped aside who knew 
the truth. 

This I believe to be the usual verdict of the 
average worker in this field of service. Is it not 
therefore too bad that we are not more willing to 
meet our ever-developing youth half way, or if 
need be to go all the way, and to teach the truth 
before an evil one has poisoned the young mind 
or soiled the young life? 

The boy or young man who is thinking wrong 
thoughts, saying wrong words, practicing wrong 
acts, builds within himself a wrong sex life. He 
who has been doing these things has been build- 
ing a wrong sex life that should be undone, and 
the way to do it is to begin NOW to think, say 
and do right things in a right way. 

This will be easiest accomplished by a free 
understanding of sex life, remembering that every 
day stopped is one day cured. Medicines are not 
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needed. I am told by the best medical authority 
that there is no medicine known to the profes- 
sion that will effect a cure—it begins in the brain 
and must stop there. 

Free wholesome food, outdoor exercise, long 
walks, preferably not alone, but with a good, 
wholesome companion—and the world is full of 
good companions—will greatly help. 

Discontinue the use of tobacco, liquor and the 
dance; avoid wrong stories and cheap, trashy 
literature; destroy every wrong picture in or 
about your room. Sleep with your window open; 
sleep on your right side, and not on your back. 
Allow but little covering to be used on your bed, 
and keep cool, rather than warm. 

Take frequent baths and keep the bowels open 
and avoid constipation, which can be done by 
drinking a pint of good pure water the first thing 
in the morning. Rise early; keep busy. Have 
one plan in life—and until you ean get a better 
one, let it be your aim to build that body of yours 
into that splendid form of a man that you will 
one day call yourself, and that a little bright- 
eyed lad of your own will one day call ‘‘Father.’’ 

Avoid all that has been wrong. Drink water 
or milk, and avoid tea or coffee. I may also add 
here, that when a young man has been guilty of 
this habit, secret vice, and has stopped it, he may 
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have frequent emissions, simply because the 
glands that have been taxed to supply the secre- 
tions consumed in the fluids that have been thrown 
from the body at those times have been accus- 
tomed to act so freely that the condition cannot 
cease in a day or two. It may possibly not cease 
in a month, or several months, and consequently 
emissions may happen frequently. 

Do not worry. It is a natural thing to follow 
this kind of a corrected life, and remember that 
while Nature is strict, she is also a kind old 
Mother, and will always make the best of all 
breaks. Time may be required to mend the break, 
but the break will be repaired if the time is but 
given, and young men have all the time there is. 

Another case recently came to my notice. A 
friend asked me to take a drive, and as we drove 
along the country roads he turned in at a certain 
home. As we started down the lane I asked him 
why we were stopping there, and he replied that 
he wanted a drink of water. Arriving at the 
house, we were confronted with a sad sight in the 
form of two young men; we were supplied with a 
pitcher of water, and were invited to have some 
cherries, which were then ripe. After talking 
to the young men, and inquiring for their father 
and brothers, we drove away, and this is the rest 
of that sad story: 
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‘Add this story to your list,’’ my friend said, 
‘‘for those two young fellows to whom we have 
been talking have both been in an asylum, and 
when you talked to them today, you should re- 
member that their two younger brothers and their 
father also are far from what they could have 
been, because of the same trouble—like father, 
like son.’’ 

Knowing young men as I do, I am certain that 
if they realized the full result of a habit of this 
kind they would not allow it to drift into their 
own lives, to become part and parcel of their own 
future sons. 

Most of our boys are trying hard and doing 
their best to do the best and are never told of 
many of the dangers they have to face today. Not 
long ago a young man of eighteen years said to 
me: 

‘‘T was taught that habit three years ago, when 
in the second year of my collegiate course by a 
man in my home town. He took six of us to his 
house and taught us that evil, and he has been 
taking different boys each year from that school 
to his own house and teaching them that thing in 
different ways. 

‘‘T left my home town to get away from that 
man.’’ 

I said, ‘‘Have you a brother yet at home, and 
does that man yet live in that town?’’ And I was 
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informed that he had a brother who lived in that 
town, and that that man lived there yet. 


- Then I said, ‘‘You go home and tell that boy 
the things that I have told you.’’ 


He did so, and I have the letter here before 
me, in which he states that that same man had 
taught his brother that same shameful habit. 


You say, ‘‘Why do men do these things?’’ 


I say, ‘‘Why do drunkards teach innocent boys 
to drink?’’ The same reason—because of sin— 
because of a devil going about as a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour. 


Quite recently, after one of my talks, a young 
man of very fine character came to me and said, 
‘‘Mr. Clark, make that very plain, for that habit 
was taught me by my teacher, when in my own 
home.”’ 


A friend once asked me to call and see his 
chum, who was ‘‘down and out.’’ I did so, and 
found a sad wreck of a young man. His was a 
sad story. He could scarcely walk, and his one 
request was that I should go and tell his college 
friends, saying: ‘‘Tell them, if that cursed thing 
is in their lives, to put it out. It was in mine; I 
did not know the results and did not put it out— 
and now it has put me out.’’ 
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These are sad stories, but true, and I could 
tell many others, and many times sadder than 
these. 

This is a habit that is being taught the youth 
of today, who have not been warned against bad 
men and bad women. The habit drifts into a 
boy’s life; it fixes itself there, as does the ap- 
petite for liquor in the life of a drunkard. 

Secret vice is indeed prevalent today in the 
lives of boys, young men and some men, and the 
curse is largely due to the lack of a few kind 
words to our boys, from parents, teachers or 
friends. 

Is it not a reasonable conclusion that our boys 
and young men want to grow to be all that they 
can be? But until we teach the growing youth 
the truth about life and the changes and warn 
them of the dangers of bad men and bad women, 
who are today at large in this old world of ours, 
we may—yes, we must, expect to have the sad 
conditions that now exist. 


*[Dr. Winfield Scott Hall.] 


GHAPTHR Ix. 
ConpDITIONS AND Causzs. 

Experience teaches me to keep within bounds. 
I believe that each one of us ought to have our 
boundary lines, and see that they are the growth, 
the product, the result of our calmest and most 
thoughtful hours. 

Our decisions, made in those most precious 
moments, ought to be called our landmarks in the 
keen struggle for life, and should we not be good 
enough, true enough, pure enough, to live within 
their limits? 

I want to say that this is a beautiful world, 
but our vision does not always reveal it as such. 
We do not view it in its true light. If we are not 
broad enough to see it in this way—and this way 
only—then the fault is ours, and ours alone. 

If there is anything in our lives that will keep 
us from seeing truth, peace and harmony in 
everything that God has made, then there is some- 
thing in our own lives that should not be there. 
It is that thing, call it what we may, that we 
ought to discover. 

Looking things fairly in the face, is there any- 
thing about young men that we should not know 
and understand? 
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Is there anything about a young man that he 
himself should not know and understand? 

So far in life I have not discovered anything 
about young men that I would not be glad to tell, 
or explain to them. If our good parents, teachers 
and preachers cannot talk to their sons, their stu- 
dents and their friends in a natural way about 
natural developments and natural conditions, and 
thus safeguard our splendid army of youth 
against bad men and bad women, who should? 
Should we not seek the truth from Christ and 
His followers, rather than receive falsehood from 
the devil and his agents? 

Today the man who has done things should 
not be interfered with by those who have failed 
to do the same thing. 

Just recently I was telling a class of young 
men some of the dangers of certain men, who pose 
as quack specialists, when a gentleman in the 
audience took the opportunity of telling me that 
such dangers did not exist in their district. 

At the close of that meeting, however, I was 
told that he was wrong, and that the young men 
of that district could produce the evidence, which 
I now have. 

I was informed that a man stood at the en- 
trance to the college campus and handed each 
young fellow a printed and bound volume by a 
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quack doctor, the contents of which are in direct 
contradiction to the truth, and treat with the ques- 
tion of sex in a most misleading manner. 

Thad had a busy day, speaking some six times 
in that city, and at the close of my evening ad- 
dress eight young men came to my hotel room, 
with the request that I would explain the subject 
to them more thoroughly. 

Although feeling very tired, I was glad to 
comply with their request, and I will not soon 
forget the faces of those splendid young teachers 
as they sat in my room, each in turn asking an 
explanation of the particular question that seemed 
to be uppermost in his mind. These young men, 
in spite of all the temptations and evil of this 
world, had held to their course and were deter- 
mined to live according to their early decisions, 
which had been for the right. 

‘‘T would like to know this,’’ said one of my 
young friends. ‘‘Sometimes, when I am in the 
society of certain girls, although not a word has 
been said that should not have been said, I am 
troubled with erections. I have a sister of my 
own, and I am free to say that I have always used 
every girl as I would want other fellows to treat 
my sister. 

‘“‘Then, for my mother’s sake, I never have, 
and never will, do a wrong thing, but in the pres- 
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ence of certain girls, who, perhaps, when sitting 
down, pull their skirts to an unnecessary height— 
and one does not need to read far to know what 
they are thinking about—this condition takes 
place. 

‘‘T have also spent days and weeks and months 
in association with other girls and never have I 
had such experiences. Is this because of badness 
inme? Because I am not as true as I ought to be? 
Or why does that condition take place?’’ 

‘““This is an honest question,’’ I answered him. 
“Tt takes place, not because your own life is not 
true, but, because that girl is not as true as she 
ought to be—and not as true as she will some time 
wish she had been. 

‘‘Had she been told the truth in regard to 
these questions of sex by her mother or a friend, 
in the right way, and at the right time. I doubt 
if she would have been so foolish as to take 
chances on an old method that has wrecked thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of uninstructed and 
uninformed young men and young women. 

‘You young men meet and associate with that 
kind of girls, and my advice to every young man 
who comes in contact with a character of this kind 
is to drop her acquaintance as you would drop the 
hand of a leper. The young girl who will dare 
to do such things will in all probability learn, as 
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the days go by, that the Bible is true in teaching, 
‘Sow a thought—reap a deed.’ 


‘Now the cause of this condition is the flow 
of blood to that organ, conveyed to that part of 
the body through three large arteries. As long 
as it is retained there the erected position is main- 
tained, and as it returns to its place the blood re- 
turns to the small veins in the rest of the body. 


‘‘Sometimes this condition is caused because 
of sex thought, and the purpose of the condition 
is to transmit semen, for the purpose of repro- 
duction. This condition is more frequent in some 
lives than in others, not only in boys and young 
men, but men, and is no discredit to the posses- 
sor. If the boy or young man who is troubled 
frequently in this manner would stand erect, tak- 
ing a long, deep, slow breath, at the same time 
stretching every muscle and cord in his entire 
body, expanding his chest and putting back his 
shoulders to such a degree that the cords and 
muscles begin to pull, repeating the operation two 
or three times, he would soon discover that the 
condition in question has ceased to be. 

Again let me quote from my physician friend: 

*«Young men in their later teens frequently 
waken towards morning and find this condition, 
and if at this time one will just step into the toilet 
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room and empty the bladder, he will find that the 
condition has ceased. 


*««The positive harm of this condition is where 
it is maintained for a considerable length of time, 
thus causing the manufacture and release of 
spermatozoa, the life-producing cells, from the 
testicles. 


*<« After this condition has taken place, we fre- 
quently find that it has caused to ooze from our 
bodies a few drops of secretion, a substance re- 
sembling the uncooked white of an egg. This is 
known as a ¢acretion from Cowper’s glands, and is 
of no more concern than the secretion from the 
seminal vesicles, explained in natural nocturnal 
emissions, and which is usually referred to by 
fakers as ‘lost manhood’ or an indication or fore- 
runner of lost manhood, which statement is a lie. 


*<The object of this secretion, produced by a 
condition of this nature, is two-fold. I want to 
make this matter plain here, that I may safeguard 
you against quacks, and against what they have 
printed in the circulars handed out at your college 
doors, a copy of which was given me. 

*“Wirst, the semen which contains the sperma- 
tozoa passes through this organ, for the purpose 
of reproduction, and it passes through the chan- 
nel, or duct, properly termed the urethra. This, 
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from the passage of urine, has been left in an un- 
fit state for the conveying of living spermatozoa 
to its intended destination, and the secretion men- 
tioned is to cleanse or fit it for the important and 
delicate transmission of the seed, spermatozoa, 
that would, under favorable conditions, bring 
forth a new child and a new soul. 

*<<Mhis secretion will usually follow an erec- 
tion, especially if maintained for any length of 
time, and precede a discharge of semen. It con- 
tains only secretions from Cowper’s glands, 
which, under sex excitement, secretes six or eight 
drops, and it does not contain any spermatozoa, 
or secretion from the testes. I might also add 
that the semen from the testes does not leave 
those organs or glands without an erection, which 
is maintained, as I have said, for a considerable 
length of time, or for several minutes.’’ 

My friend thanked me for the frank explana- 
tion, and one of his companions inquired about 
circumcision. 

The Jews formerly considered circumcision a 
religious rite, and I suppose that it is so—at any 
rate, it is a sane, wholesome and helpful opera- 
tion, and one that every lad should have explained. 

Many parents have this matter attended to in 
early childhood, and it is a very simple and cer- 
tainly a very beneficial thing to have done. It is 
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a simple removing of the foreskin, called pre- 
puce, and its advantage lies in the removal of 
any danger of accumulations of secretions under 
the foreskin. 

This is specially beneficial in individual cases, 
where the opening of the foreskin adheres to the 
head of the organ, making it all but impossible to 
keep that portion of the body clean, because of 
the adhesion, and in many other cases, where the 
foreskin is too small to be drawn back over the 
head of the organ. 

Our young friends ought to be told that the 
only care that this organ needs is to see that 
the secretions that accumulate, if not circum- 
cised, should be kept removed, simply by drawing 
back the foreskin, and bathing it along with the 
rest of the body, when taking a bath. If circum- 
cised it would be impossible for such secretions to 
accumulate, because of the direct contact of the 
organ with the clothing. 

It may also be of interest to know that secre- 
tion referred to is absolutely necessary, as if it 
were not for this condition the foreskin would 
soon adhere to the organ and become fixed there 
from the union of the two skins and cause incor- 
rectable difficulties. You will then see the cause 
of this secretion and appreciate its usefulness. 
Carrying out what I have said, ‘‘That a young 
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man is a natural growing developing normal be- 
ing and should be understood and understand 
himself.’’ 


These organs vary in size, in different races, 
types and conditions of men, as do our ears, 
hands, feet and bodies. This variation need not 
cause any more concern, as I have said, than does 
the size of these organs. 


I have been told by men, from various sections 
of this civilized and Christianized land, that if 
these organs are not used, by secret vice, or other 
wrong acts, they will not grow, and that their 
sex growth will not be attained. Others have said 
that if not used the sex growth would not be 
maintained. 


Not long since I had a letter from a young 
fellow asking for my opinion in regard to this 
matter. He stated that he, as a young man, had 
lived a clean life, and these organs of his were 
undeveloped. He had been doctoring for a year, 
with an advertising quack, to develop the same, 
but so far could see no marked degree of im- 
provement. 

I was visiting this boy’s college center and 
advised him of my coming; he met me as the train 
came in, and I wish I could show you a photo- 
graph of this perfect specimen of young man- 
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hood, as he looked into my face and inquired if 
I was Mr. Clark, the ‘‘boys’ man?”’ 

This boy was sadly worried about his condi- 
tion, but one look at his face told the record of a 
clean life. He was the victim of a quack, a so- 
called doctor, and was doctoring for a perfectly 
natural condition—a young fellow three thousand 
miles from home, earning his own money and pay- 
ing his own way through college. He had been 
obliged to cut his college course one year on ac- 
count of the fees of that devil. 

I could not convince this boy that his case was a 
normal one, until I had satisfied him by an ex- 
amination of the organs. His claim being non- 
development, to convince him, I said: 

‘‘What size clothing do you wear? What size 
shoes? Did you ever go to a specialist to have 
him doctor you for those small ears? Those small 
feet and hands?’’ 

He caught a vision of the situation, and said: 
‘‘Mr. Clark, why is it that I have been duped in 
this manner?’’ 

‘‘Because of the fear of this subject—that is 
why, and God knows that is reason enough.”’ 

“‘T cannot answer that question, unless it is 
that good men, preachers and teachers, are living 
too far from our young men. I have never ex- 
perienced any difficulty in teaching these truths, 
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nor have I received other than kindness from any 
young man whom I have endeavored to teach.’’ 

Our time was drawing to a close, and as I 
was leaving that town at twelve-thirty, I said 
that I must get a porter to convey my baggage 
to the station, and the boys to whom I had been 
talking said: 

‘“‘We will transfer your baggage, and carry 
you, too, if you will let us do so.’’ 

‘“We must be off,’’ I said. ‘‘This is our first 
meeting, and may be our last, but if there is any- 
thing you want to know in regard to the question 
of sex, write me. I promise that you are not like- 
ly to ask me anything that some other chap has 
not already asked. 

“Tn the meantime, if we never meet here again, 
will you not see to it that we meet yonder? Just 
as we sit here, boys, let us bow our heads and 
ask the great kind Father in heaven to keep, guard 
and comfort us until we reach that better land.’’ 

You, my reader, can realize how those splen- 
did young men felt in regard to the matter, and 
any one who has had the experience with young 
men that it has been my happy lot to have will 
be authority to say that the boys who have gone 
wrong today are the young fellows who have lived 
unclean or untrue lives and lived these lives be- 
cause of the lack of the truth. 
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In the darkness of that night, at twelve-thirty 
o’clock, those boys went with me to the train, and 
stood by me until the train began to move away, 
when I heard them say: 

‘*Suecess, long life and happiness to you.’’ 


*[Dr. Winfield Scott Hall.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Our SISTERS. 


On a beautiful moonlight night, gliding over 
quiet waters, a newly-found young friend of mine 
said to me: 

‘‘Do you consider it a loss or a gain, Mr. 
Clark, for a young fellow to have, or not to have, 
a sister?’’ 

I answered his question by asking another: 

‘Do you consider it a gain or a loss for a beau- 
tiful girl to have, or not to have, a brother?’’ 

‘But you do not answer my question.”’ 

‘<That is true, I admit, but the same answer 
will settle either question, so we both face the 
same contract.’’ 

‘Then you answer it,’’ he replied. 

‘‘Since it is the plan of the Great Creator,’’ I 
said, ‘‘that boys and girls should be born and 
live in the same homes, we may take it for grant- 
ed that under normal condition it is a loss, a 
handicap and a misfortune for a young man to live 
in this world without the refining influences of a 
sweet, pure sister, and equally sad and sorrow- 
ful for a girl to live and die without the strong 
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arm of a kind-hearted, honest and Christ-like 
brother.’’ 


“‘T have lived in my home as an only child,’’ 
said my young friend, as he slackened our speed, 
‘cand my deepest regret has been that it should 
be my sad lot to know the utter loneliness of a 
life without a sister.’’ 


Yet we can see, all along the highways of life, 
examples of sadness and sorrow, where beautiful 
sisters have gone through life with sad hearts be- 
cause of their brothers, and brothers who have 
borne heavy burdens because they had sisters. 
While the Creator’s plan was a wise one, i. e., 
In having in the same homes both boys and girls, 
had it not been His plan He would have had boy 
homes and girl homes. In other words, had it not 
been God’s plan for our boys and girls to live to- 
gether as they do, He would have arranged for the 
Smiths to produce boys and the Browns to pro- 
duce girls, or vice versa. Man’s methods often- 
times make shipwreck of what might have been 
a splendid success, had God’s plan been carried 
out. 


Better that a boy should never have a sister 
than that he should value her anything less than 
the best gift that life can bestow, and better for 
a girl never to have a brother than to have one 
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that she values as anything less than the best the 
earth has ever produced. 

I am sorry that all young brothers do not bet- 
ter understand their sisters, and they would then 
understand every other young man’s sister in the 
same way. lam equally sorry that our splendid 
young women do not better know their brothers— 
they would then know better the brothers of other 
girls. 

Until our young men and women arrive at the 
same ideals; until they feel that they should be as 
good, or better, than the best that any young man 
or woman has ever aimed at, they will fall short 
of what they could be, and ought to be. 

They will not, or cannot reach their best, un- 
til our young men understand all about their sis- 
ters, and our young women understand all about 
their brothers. 

Understand my meaning, for a young man to 
have a sister whom he would not honor and pro- 
tect, and help upward and onward, would mean 
that he is unworthy of the name of brother, and 
false to the high position of trust that the great 
Creator has favored him with—that of a brother. 

He who would do or say, or even dare to think, 
of another’s sister, what he would not of his own, 
is a robber, a thief and a traitor, and will one day 
settle with the God of purity, truth and peace. 
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To advocate, and advance, as some do, a double 
standard of morality for young men and young 
women, reveals to the world a low nature, guilty 
of dark and filthy things. 


Your loss or gain is according to your own 
standards, and the girl who, perhaps, might have 
been your sister is fortunate or unfortunate ac- 
cording to your own ideals and your knowledge 
of sisters. 


The protection you would give to your sisters 
can alone be measured by the knowledge you have 
of other brothers’ sisters, and the protection you 
give to them, which is based upon your ideals of 
sisters. 

‘*All this I agree with,’’ said my friend, ‘‘and 
now will you tell me the things that I ought to 
know about a young woman, any other boy’s sis- 
ter, or one who is, like myself, an only child?”’ 

‘I could not do this,’’ I replied, ‘‘in a short 
period of time, such as we have at our disposal, 
but a few of the things should and can be dis- 
cussed.’’ 

Young women are not so unlike young men; 
there is a common interest in success, in true, 
honest and well-fought lives, and a longing for 
friendship in a keener sense than a young man 
generally feels. 
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“‘The interest of home is a common interest. 
The interest of parenthood is a common interest, 
and her development is similar to that of a young 
man. 

‘‘Tike a young man, she seeks for a kind 
friend, to whom she ean go for information and 
explanation regarding her own unfolding and 
developing nature, and she finds it equally hard 
to find a friend in whom she ean confide. 

‘Tt is as hard for a young woman to discover 
a true-hearted woman, whom she can trust, as for 
a young man to find a man; like yourself, she 
struggles alone, and because of that lonely strug- 
gle tens of thousands of their forces, like yours, 
are wounded, dying and dead. Like you, they are 
struck down in the presence of their friends, men 
and women who know—and who, knowing, say 
nothing. 

‘“‘Does she know of the dangers of diseases 
from bad men and women that I have described 
to you? If not, she ought to. 

‘‘Does she know of the horrible life that tens 
of thousands of sisters are living today, because 
some of those brothers did not talk to their sis- 
ters as they could and should have done? 

“You ought to remember, if you do not, that 
every little girl stands true, pure and good. Did 
you ever think of this? If not, you should do so. 
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‘Did you ever watch little children at play, 
perfectly innocent, and realize that they would 
always remain so, but for the opposing forces 
that work to blight and ruin, not only the pure, 
true lives and bodies, but also their souls? 

‘“‘Do not misunderstand me, I am not finding 
any fault. You yourself may not know, or may 
not have known these things, but you are young 
enough, bright enough, true enough and good 
enough to learn them, and to be in a position to 
render help to a struggling sister—and most sis- 
ters struggle, and struggle hard. 

“‘Does she know the dangers of some of the 
so-called ‘candy’ given to young women today by 
a class of brothers who care not? Does she know 
the purpose for which it is given? 

‘‘Does she know the dangers of bad men and 
bad women, who travel the country—yes, search 
this land and every other, for the sole purpose of 
stealing pure girls to be sold in the horrible mar- 
kets, a business recognized today in every country 
in the world as the White Slave Traffic? 

‘‘Does she know that this market is open to 
the white, the black, the red and the yellow, in the 
east and west, in the north and south? 

‘‘Visit some of the foreign countries and you 
will find there American and Canadian girls; 
listen to the awful wail of those once true and 
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pure girls, many of whom have been stolen from 
their native land. 

‘‘Some of the good people draw down their 
faces when I speak of the White Slave Traffic, 
and to such I have little to say. If honest, they 
are to be pitied; if they are dishonest, nothing but 
damnation can await them. 

‘‘When they have seen the things that I 
have seen; when they have heard the things that 
I have heard, and have visited the places where 
I have had to go; when they have had to say the 
things that I have had to say, they will understand 
the things that I try to make plain and under- 
standable. 

Tam within bounds when I say that young men 
and women do not want their sons or daughters 
to be inmates of asylums for the incurable, instead 
of being in their own homes, bright and happy, 
strong and well developed boys and girls. 

‘Once, when traveling across the country, we 
heard that we had attached to our train a carload 
of little children, fatherless and motherless, home- 
less, friendless and nameless. They were not, like 
a carload of merchandise, shipped to the order of 
a bank. O, no, they were just shipped out to be 
given away on reaching a certain city. 

‘All they had was a tag on a string around 
their necks, bearing no name or address. No 
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name—no home—no father—no mother. No sis- 
ter or brother—no friend but Jesus. 

“‘T saw that cargo unloaded; saw the little 
children given away; saw them scattered and sent 
out into a cold world, where, ‘who cares?’ I know 
not—save Jesus Christ, who said ‘‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me.’’ I realize that the 
forces of young men and women, if not rightly 
understood and directed, would produce heart- 
aches that neither time or eternity can cure.”’ 

At the close of a recent lecture in a university 
a young man came up and said that he would like 
a talk with me, and this is the story that he told: 

“‘T wish you would tell the boys for me, Mr. 
Clark,’’ he said; ‘‘let it be my message to them. 
Tam the kind of young man that you were talking 
about. The woman who might have been the 
mother of a true, pure boy, died of a broken heart 
when I was only two days old. 

‘‘The man who was the cause of my existence, 
and who died last November, never spoke to me, 
or asked my pardon for the troubles I have had. 
He left me alone in a cold world, to live or die. 
I had to wheel bricks to get money to pay my 
way through high school, and when I finished 
that school life I went back and wheeled more 
bricks to earn money to pay my way through this 
institution, and that man, when he died, left his 
money to the poor—but not to his own poor. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Lost Power. 


What tobacco has done for others it should do 
for us; what it has failed to do for others it will 
probably fail to do for us. The brightest week 
that I ever had was in a city in Ontario, but at 
the close I felt ‘‘tired,’’ and when I reached my 
next engagement, in acountry village, I was 
used up. 

When the preacher met me, on my arrival, 
and took me to my boarding-house my heart failed 
me. T was all in, and decided to go home. I 
went and told the preacher of my decision, and 
he said: 

‘““You come and see my doctor. He is a good 
fellow, and I want you to stay and talk to my 
people tomorrow.”’ 

I saw that doctor. He gave me some medicine, 
and it was the best medicine I ever got. I took 
it, and soon felt fixed up, and afterwards un- 
packed in my two by six room in the boarding- 
house. I stood my trunk on end in the hall, my 
suit-case and hand-bag on top of one another, 
and piled my Sunday clothes on top of the bag. 
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When the preacher came to see me I did not 
have a chair, because there was no floor space for 
one, so he and I sat on the bed and talked things 
over. I like to talk things over with the preach- 
ers; they are good fellows, all right, but not on 
the whole always successful with boys. 


This minister was anxious to have me meet 
his sons, and was sorry I did not have a better 
place to stay. He would have been glad to enter- 
tain me in his own home, but the congregation 
did not give him a very good place to live in 
either, and they did not take very readily to me, 
as a stranger. As I have since been told, they 
felt a little bit frightened, because strange things 
had been told of me. They have not all been said 
either, for some folk keep it up—that is, saying 
and thinking strange things of me. 


I got acquainted with this preacher; I have 
met many men, rich and poor, good and other- 
wise, but I regard this man as one of the few 
who have helped me, when I needed help. 


‘*T know of your work,’’ he said. ‘‘I know of 
your success, and I want you here, and I will turn 
the week over to you absolutely.’’ 

‘‘My eldest son is a good fellow,’’? he con- 
tinued, ‘‘but I am losing out with him. He is one 
of those close fellows, who will not talk, or tell you 
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anything about himself, the world or anything 
or anybody. 

“‘T want you to talk to him about tobacco. It 
is going to wreck his future, just as sure as he is 
my son, and I am going to demand that he come 
down here and talk to you.’’ 

‘*You do not say or do anything of the kind,’’ 
I answered. ‘‘Do absolutely nothing. Just leave 
iP.t0,.mn0;"’ 

I inquired where he spent his evenings, and 
was told that he was always in the house, in the 
study, from six to eight. 

“Then you let us alone,’’ I said, ‘‘and I will 
drop in and see him.’’ 

“‘T will be on the lookout for you,’’ said the 
preacher; ‘‘I will answer the doorbell, and just 
turn you right in on him, and tell him to remain 
there until you have finished.’’ 

‘“‘T do not want you to interfere with us at 
all,’’? I said; ‘‘simply keep out of sight. I will 
just come down to your house, walk into the study 
and have a talk with your boy.’’ And I did. 

I will never forget his startled look when I 
walked in and sat down by his side. 

‘‘What are you working here for, Joe?”’ I said. 

Joe looked at me. ‘‘So that I won’t be a fool 
in later years, I suppose,’’ he replied. 
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I showed Joe two photographs of one young 
fellow who ten years before had worked the same 
problems, and was now getting big money. I told 
him of another lad who did not work the same 
game and whose wages today are still small. 


“‘Out of respect for him,’’ I said, ‘‘I will not 
show you his photo, because he is not quite dead 
yet.’’ 

We talked for a time about life, about suecess 
and failure, about his future occupation, and 
future home and sons. 

‘‘T see young fellows who are not doing their 
best to win success,’’ I said, turning around. ‘‘I 
have been in this business long enough to see boys 
grow from nineteen to forty without winning suc- 
cess, while others had made good long before 
reaching that age. It depends largely on what we 
do, and how we do it.”’ 

Joe realized that I was his friend, and said: 

‘*You know, Mr. Clark, I have been smoking 
cigarettes for the last six months; I have been 
beating it hard and fast.’’ 

‘‘That makes a boy work awfully hard to get 
his lessons,’’ I answered, ‘‘because it deadens the 
activity of the brain. Yet many a boy,’’ I con- 
tinued, ‘‘has other and worse habits than that, 
Joe.”’ 
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Joe and I had a talk that I have never for- 
gotten. He told me of a secret sin that had been 
taught him, and that was sapping his very exist- 
ence. It was working for him a future full of 
sadness, disappointment and failure. 

I had to leave, and Joe said: 

‘‘Mr. Clark, I am going to cut out everything 
that is wrong in my life, and build my future on a 
solid and sound foundation.’’ 

He did so. Not necessarily because of the 
things that I had said, or any power that I pos- 
sessed, but simply because that young man had 
started to think, and he started to think because 
he had been met on equal footing. 

Thad not found fault with him, and he, in turn, 
did not find any fault with me. I told him the 
truth in a direct and sure way; he started to think 
—and because he thought he was helped, and 
helped because he was willing to own the truth. 
How true it is that ‘‘a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.”’ 

I have met many boys doing bad things, but 
from my viewpoint I have never met what I could 
call a bad boy. 

Some eight months later this father wrote me 
in regard to the second boy, but a great distance 
lay between us, and then, too, going direct to see 
a boy is a bad method. 
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We are told that if we live right lives, and do 
right things, and wish to, we may become fishers 
of men, and fishers of men are like fishers of fish 
—varying their methods, their bait and their 
tackle, according to the fish and the location of 
the river in which they are fishing. 

It is the same with young men, and so it is that 
I insist on saying and doing things in my own 
ways, for in my long experience I have learned 
methods that for certain results are absolutely 
dependable. 

My mother used to make bread with a particu- 
lar kind of yeast—a yeast that she made herself 
—and she found nothing to equal it for results. 
Since that time I have found other mothers mak- 
ing bread with other kinds of yeast, and they, too, 
say they cannot get the same results with any 
other. I have no point of argument here, except 
that I have never found any bread quite as good 
as what my mother used to make. 

Looking over my itinerary, I found that in 
about six weeks I would be passing a point not 
far from this lad’s home, on my way to spend a 
Sunday in a city not far distant. I accordingly 
wrote the good folk to have their ‘‘bad boy’? 
spend the Sunday with me, telling them that if it 
could be arranged I would be glad to make my 
own arrangements accordingly, and on receiving 
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the approval of his parents I wrote the bad boy 
to ‘‘get ready for a big time.”’ 

A good many of our boys do not have very 
many real ‘‘big times,’’ and I am sorry that they 
do not have more real friends. I mean real, broad- 
minded friends, who will take a little time to rea- 
son with young men. 

We met on Friday evening, at the nearest 
junction, but I must confess that from the pres- 
sure of other enjoyments we did not have more 
than a few minutes that evening in which to get 
acquainted. We got located in our hotel quarters 
about eleven o’clock, and I soon discovered that 
it was Saturday morning. 

We spent the morning in seeing the city, and 
I never met a more agreeable young fellow. He 
was fifteen years old and weighed one hundred 
and sixty-eight pounds, and was sound as a bell, 
and kind and agreeable. 

Shortly after dinner we left for a neighboring 
city, where I had four appointments for Sunday, 
and that Saturday afternoon we had a long talk. 
He told me he had been having a ‘‘fuss’’ at 
home—had quit school and was ‘‘raising Ned’’ 
generally. 

I listened to the whole story, and he told me 
all of it, and I listened too. I was interested in 
finding out what was wrapped up in that young 
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chap, branded by father and mother as ‘‘bad, 
hopelessly so.’’ 

We reasoned it all out, and tried to get a 
glimpse of the future man he was to be. I was 
taken by storm, however, when he said, as we sat 
in a beautiful home, on Sunday afternoon, enter- 
tained by two splendid young ladies: 

‘¢Will you not favor us with some music?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’? answered one of the girls, both of 
whom were musicians, ‘‘if you will sing for us.’’ 

‘‘T will be delighted to accompany you,’’ 
answered the boy, in the most agreeable manner. 

I will not soon forget how he sang ‘‘Someone 
Prayed for Me.’’ At the close of the day I said 
to him: 

‘That singing of yours touched my heart, and 
you know how true it is that ‘Someone Prayed for 
You.’ I want to tell you that that is good goods; 
someone has prayed for you, and that prayer has 
been answered. I have a true glimpse of your 
future, and it is going to be a glorious one.”’ 

‘*T, too, have been thinking,’’ he answered. ‘‘I 
have decided to weave good things, and right 
things only, into my life. I will never be able to 
thank you for what you have done for me.’’ 

I had not done anything. Six or eight dollars 
would cover any extra expense to which I had 
been put, and I had been more than repaid for 
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that by his splendid friendship, which I had 
gained. 


That boy returned to his home on Monday, 
and to his school Tuesday. The old job of tobacco 
had forever ceased, because he had been thinking. 

If you can listen, and I can afford the space, 
I want to tell you this short story. 

I once crossed the country, at considerable in- 
convenience and expense to myself, to speak to the 
students in a certain collegiate institute. When 
I reached the city I met the preacher—or one of 
them, and went to his house to wait until the hour 
appointed for the collegiate. 

The gentleman said that he was going with 
me, and I was sorry then that I had called to see 
him, as, sizing him up, I could see that he would 
not be of any use to me at the college when talk- 
ing to a group of young fellows. 

Then, too, I was not looking for any company 
or partner. ‘‘If I were you,”’ I said, ‘‘I would not 
bother going. I am only going to drop in and 
drop out again.”’ 

However, the preacher wouldn’t be good. He 
insisted on going. ‘‘But, sir, I am going,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I will bother. I have been counting on it.’’ 

“‘T have also decided that you had better not 
go,’’ I replied. 
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The dear old man stood and argued with me. 

‘©You know, brother, you disturb me,”’ he said, 
after a long pause. ‘‘I will certainly be there, 
for I want to get your methods.” 

T have not had any of my methods copyrighted, 
so I said: 

‘‘Well, boss, I accept your statement and take 
it for granted that you stand disturbed. How- 
ever, | would rather have you disturbed then have 
you disturb me, and you cannot go. You see 
boys are like fish, varying in different waters, and 
we boy students know that we must adjust our 
tackle to meet every need if the need is to be met.”’ 

‘“Well, have your own way,’’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘‘but do your best for my son. He is 
there, and tobacco is killing him, but I can’t make 
him stop.’’ And the great tears gathered in his 
eyes as he talked of his past, his present and his 
future—the hope of his declining years, his son. 
I was sorry enough that I could not see fit to let 
my friend accompany me, but I could not and so 
did not. 

I have attended in my lifetime two Sunday- 
school conventions, but will report only one of 
them, the last. I was in the company of one of 
my boys. 

Acting upon my experience of the first con- 
vention, I got some candy, and had it on hand, 
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because I realized that a Sunday-school conven- 
tion is sometimes a dry affair indeed. 

Arrangements were being made. They were 
slow in starting—and I hate and detest a slow 
start. I can endure a slow finish—it is not so 
hard for anyone, as it is at least nearing the end. 

I got out my candy, put one in my mouth, 
and gave my young friend some. 

‘“What is this for?’’ he said. 

““To eat,’? I answered. ‘‘Down it.’’ 

“You will get us arrested and locked up,’’ 
said the boy. But I promised to bail him out and 
pay costs, and we had a right sweet time by our- 
selves. 

Finally we got started. The first was an open- 
ing address by a reverend gentleman, and I am 
sorry I did not secure his photo, as I could use 
it here to good advantage. 

‘“<This Sunday-school work is slow work,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We have to be content, and we have to 
sow, and sow, and sow, and away in the future 
we will hope to reap a few sheaves.”’ 

‘‘What would you do to me,’’ whispered the 
boy, ‘‘if I ever got going as slow as that?”’ 

Finally he finished, and an old man who had 
been superintendent of the Sunday-school for 
thirty years or more spoke. He said that he had 
been in his place for thirty years, and he had re- 
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cently asked one of the brethren how long he 
should remain at his post, and was told ‘‘Until 
I get to be no good.’’ 

‘“‘T see my finish,’’ whispered the boy. 

The third speaker was another minister. He 
got after the boy and the great game of cigarette 
smoking. He hit at me, and I took it. Of course, 
the boys must take it as it comes, but at the close 
they asked if anyone else had anything to say. 

This gave me a chance; I took the floor, rubbed 
my head and took a look at my boys. They looked 
at me in an anxious way, and I said, ‘‘ Apparently 
I am the only old boy prepared to take the boys’ 
part, and I object to the Sunday-school being a 
slow thing. It is fast enough for me, but I will 
not argue that point. 

‘‘T cannot agree that a Sunday-school super- 
intendent would grow to be no good, unless he 
started that way, but I would let that pass. 

‘What I want to do,’’ I said, ‘‘is to deny the 
whole charge in regard to the boy and cigarettes. 
I will say that in order to get at tobacco and cigar- 
ettes properly we have to go back to the old school 
days, in dad’s time. To their college days, to 
university days and dig there awhile, and dig 
deep. I speak from experience, and I say that 
boys do not teach boys to smoke. While boys are 
apt scholars, and quick students, no boy living 
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would ever attempt such a sickening habit unless 
he had seen—I won’t say men—but older fellows, 
using the destructive thing. 


“‘T want to say that a boy can get a lesson 
on almost any street corner, any time of the day. 
Shame to say it, but I have watched these fellows, 
and they can do it to perfection. They can hit 
the spittoon, and hit it hard, twelve feet away. 


“‘Tf some of you could see things right, as I 
have seen them, you would see some of the fellows 
sitting in the ‘Amen’ corner of the church with a 
cud of the damning stuff in their mouths. You 
had better let the boys alone and go away back 
and take a fresh start. Your story is good—but 
you are in the wrong grade.’’ 


When we had finished I returned with two 
ministers to our quarters, and had a final talk 
about the weed. I am well aware of the fact that 
great armies of boys smoke because they have 
been taught to smoke, by men and women. 

I am sorry to say it, but it is true that tobacco 
helps to make a boy crooked (stooped). If we 
get a crooked tree in the springtime which we 
wish to plant in our grounds, we plant it by a 
straight stick—not that the stick may become 
crooked, because a dead stick is rather like a man 
—not easily changed—but the tree is easily 
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changed, like a boy, so we tie the crooked tree to 
a straight stick. 

If we were to tie all our crooked or bent boys 
to straight men we would soon have all straight 
boys, but it is true, too true, and sad, too, we 
would not have enough straight men to go around. 

I am more and more convinced that whatever 
a boy is doing he might be doing worse, and if he 
cannot do better than smoke he might easily 
enough do worse. 

I had spoken to a class of four or five hundred 
high school students, and before they were dis- 
missed the principal said to me: 

“‘T am very glad that our boys heard that talk, 
and if you do not mind, I wish you would talk 
to one of the boys.’’ 

‘“‘T am at your service,’’ I answered, ‘‘I would 
rather have a class of one than one hundred.’’ 

He dismissed the class and requested Billy 
Jones to come forward; he was a young fellow 
of about nineteen years, nearly as tall as myself. 
The principal may have been a very well educated 
man, but he was not a student of boys, for he 
turned to me and said: 

‘Sir, I wish you would talk to this thing, for 
he is the worst that I have. The other day I 
looked out of my window and noticed this fellow 
standing on the steps of the school, smoking.”’ 
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To break the spell, I said to the boy: 

‘“‘That is too bad; it will destroy your own 
usefulness. ’’ 

The old professor had evidently forgotten the 
value of a single boy, for he answered: 

‘““What do I care for him? He is not a con- 
sideration, but think of the influence of an act of 
that kind on the lives of my students. I wish 
you would talk to him, and if you grind him to 
atoms I will stand by your action. 

‘““Remember,’’ he said, turning to the boy, 
‘‘you are under orders, and I tell you to stand 
here and listen.”’ 

Now, in my work with young men and boys, 
I have never needed a shotgun or a club, and did 
not have either with me on this occasion. When 
my friend the professor had left us to ourselves 
I told him two or three of the funniest stories 
that I had in stock, and we got acquainted. 

The boy looked at me and said, in a chum- 
like way: 

““Gee whiz! You don’t knife a fellow very 
hard, do you?”’ 

‘“No,’’ I replied, ‘‘T haven’t any knife.’’ 

I talked to him as I wish some fellow had 
talked to me when I was a boy, and finally said: 

‘‘Say, old man, what about it? Do you think 
it is going to help you to be the kind of fellow 
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that you will wish you had been when you get to be 
aman? Is it going to please you, when you have 
a boy of your own, if you see him hanging around 
some saloon or alley, asking some of the fellows 
who hang around that kind of a place for a cigar 
or a dirty old pipe full of tobacco? 

“You know,’’ I continued, ‘‘I don’t take this 
thing to heart very hard, for I know a boy has to 
be only about half-witted to be able to fool both 
his parents, the professor and myself. 

‘*You could put on a long face to me right 
now and say that you will cut it out, and then go 
around the corner and take another puff of the 
blighting, blasting, withering stuff and say, ‘I 
fooled him, too.’ . 

“‘T am too much onto my job for that kind of a 
game, and if any boy cannot see anything bigger 
in this world than to smoke, then I say ‘SMOKE.’ 
If he is going to smoke I would quit school and go 
right at it and get dead and buried and forgotten, 
but I want to tell you that you can’t fool yourself 
—not once.”’ 

‘*T could cut it out,’’ he said, smiling, ‘‘and I 
will. Now I will give you all the stuff I’ve got 
left, and this is ‘quits.’ 

‘‘T wish when you go downstairs,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that you would telephone my dad. Tell 
him that I have cut it out, and you might just 
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as well tell him the whole truth—that it is not 
through any influence of his. 


‘‘And say, when you go downstairs the gover- 
nor will want to know if there is anything left 
of me, and you tell him for me that I have eut it 
out, and told you to tell him. 


‘*And you might just as well be plain with 
him, too, and tell him it wasn’t through any kind- 
ness of his. Now, that old geezer, if he is a pro- 
fessor, didn’t need to speak that way about me, 
but I guess you understand some things about 
some professors as well as boys. I do not much 
mind what he said, seeing that you understand 
aGealle 

I have in my possession a letter from the pro- 
fessor, who was a fine man, but failed to under- 
stand some boys, dating some months later, in 
which he said: 

‘““You and Billy Jones make a great couple. 
Whenever you are in this district don’t fail to 
come and see the boys.”’ 

In order that I could reason things out in a 
reasonable manner with young men, I accepted a 
position in a certain college, going in partnership 
with one of the students in a room, one of several 
in a flat, rented to college students. We each 
paid a dollar a week for the room—not that I 
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was paying a dollar a week for a place to live in, 
but rather living to pay a dollar and see things. 

We had a delightful time; our room was open 
at all hours, and we had many chats together, and 
discussed many problems, seldom spoken of to 
students. 

One night after I had been there some weeks, 
I was sitting in my office in the college when a 
young man came to see me. I was glad to see 
him, and he began by asking me a question. 

‘“‘Do you remember, Mr. Clark,’’ he began, 
‘‘what you told me about tobacco the other night, 
down in our rooms? I stopped after that and 
concluded to tell you that your ideas are correct. 
I want to show you how I ean write after having 
cut the stuff out for about two weeks. Do you 
object to a little free exhibition?’’ 

I was ready for the entertainment, so he seated 
himself at my desk and began to write, and pro- 
duced the original from which the accompanying 
plate was made. When finished, he signed his 
name and handed it to me, and said: 

‘‘Now, Mr. Clark, if you do not object—and 
you won’t, will you?—I want to smoke a ten-cent 
cigar, here in your presence, and wait for an hour 
or so, and then show you how I can’t write.”’ 

‘‘Smoke if you want to,’’ I said, assuring him 
that I had been smoked on the outside all my 
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life, and a little more would not matter. He 
smoked the thing he called a ten-center, and in 
about an hour’s time he produced the original 
from which plate No. 2is made. When he finished 
the top section he was about to quit, saying that 
that was enough, but I asked him to finish the 
page. 

He took up his pen and resumed the work, but 
before I noticed what he was doing he wrote in 
five lines of capitals, writing the letters because 
they were more easily made. He then finally 
stopped, saying: ‘‘A fellow can’t do both stunts 
at once. I want to thank you for having told us 
the truth regarding tobacco, in a manner which 
appealed to us. I, for one, am saved from the 
boneyard, and I promise you, as I leave here to- 
night, that this is the last cigar that I will ever 
smoke.’’ 

I met this young man a year and a half later, 
teaching in another college. ‘Tobacco is an ex- 
pense; it is an enemy to success. Business men 
tell me it soothes care; well, it does not—it 
deadens activity, and makes a youth think he is 
the whole thing, when he is not. I never found an 
old wreck of a man yet who did not use the blight- 
ing, blasting, withering stuff. 

IT am not writing an essay on tobacco, but feel 
that I would not be true to you, young men, un- 
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less I say this to you, and you would not have me 
be otherwise. May I tell you that if you would 
save one cent per day, until you are fifty years of 
age, you will have about one thousand dollars, or 
as I have above indicated, 

2 cents a day for fifty years about.$ 2,000 

3 cents a day for fifty years about. 3,000 

4 cents a day for fifty years about. 4,000 

5 cents a day for fifty years about. 5,000 

10 cents a day for fifty years about. 10,000 

Now, looking at this thing, the average man, 
I am informed, throughout the world, at the age 
of fifty, is not worth one thousand dollars. This 
shows that the average man has not saved a cent a 
day, and it is fair to say that the average tobacco 
user spends five cents a day for tobacco, which 
means that at the age of fifty this habit has cost 
him $5,000. Often, when I see old men, in homes 
of charity, smoking, I say to my friends that the 
pipe put them there. 

I was visiting on one occasion one of the large 
agricultural colleges in North America, and, visit- 
ing some seventy rooms of the students, I noticed 
only one in which I could see any trace of the 
weed. I inquired into the matter, and my friend, 
a student, said: 

‘‘You have today been visiting my friends, 
and we are the older students, largely in the fifth 
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or sixth year. We do not use tobacco, but if you 
will remain tomorrow I will take you through a 
section of freshmen, and you will see there an 
army of cigarette smokers, and they rarely re- 
main the full term. They seem to think when 
they have stayed that length of time they know 
enough and leave. Then, too, I could take you 
into the smokers and chewers, and they usually 
stay about two and a half years.’’ 

This statement surprised me, and I afterwards 
looked up a high school in a rural district that 
has put on a three months’ agricultural course, 
and found that not one of the students used 
tobacco, notwithstanding that they lived in a dis- 
trict where the young men used it freely. 

I give you this as it has been given me. It 
is for your consideration; I have never used 
tobacco, and never needed it in my business. The 
most of us need our best, and our best cannot be 
produced if our lives are being constantly blighted 
by the use of tobacco. 


CHAPTER XII. 


UNDERCURRENT. 


Nature’s undercurrent, or unnatural nocturnal 
emissions. 

This condition so closely resembles what I 
have described as natural nocturnal emissions that 
it must be left to the decision of each individual 
as to which class any specific case belongs. 

I will, however, in my descriptions, endeavor 
to draw the contrasts so clearly as to leave little 
room for doubt, as to a correct diagnosis of the 
conditions, and to get the benefit of this chapter 
I would advise my readers to study strictly the 
one that precedes it—‘‘ Development.”’ 

I will add that an unnatural emission is in 
many ways similar to the natural and normal one, 
in that it will take place in about the same man- 
ner, under about the same conditions, and pro- 
ducing what will appear to the naked eye as a 
similar secretion. The special difference is in the 
make-up of a different secretion, which produces 
an effect similar to that of secret vice. 

Of my many experiences in dealing with this 
condition, I will relate but two. 
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In a town in Ontario a young man once came 
to me and asked for an interview, and in the ab- 
sence of better accommodation, we went for a 
walk. 

The young man told me his story, and I at once 
told him that his trouble was absolutely due to 
the conditions. The case was a very sad one; he 
was a well-meaning young fellow, but because of 
the lack of instruction his own development, suc- 
cess and future happiness was rapidly being 
wasted. 

We went to his room for a talk, as the night 
was cold, and sat down to talk things over. A 
thorough examination of the case revealed the 
fact that his two testes were practically gone. I 
told him exactly where he stood and the first thing 
he asked me was the cure. We often look for a 
cure, whereas, if we had known the cause, we 
would not need a eure. 

I told this boy that back in his early school 
days, when he started with a wrong thought, a 
wrong word and story, a wrong picture, that these 
had day by day produced wrong desires and pur- 
poses. These were sufficient to cause erections, 
and that maintained with wrong intents and pur- 
poses sufficient to cause to leave the testes, secre- 
tions and spermatozoa numbering perhaps mil- 


lions. 
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Quoting again: 

*<«These secretions and cells would accumulate 
in that sac called ampula and be retained there, 
and possibly the next day, or the one following, 
a similar experience would take place, with a 
further loss of secretion, and a similar deposit 
in the ampulla.’’ 

*«“ Now, as I have said elsewhere that sperma- 
tozoa contain vitality enough to live eight days, 
you can readily see that a young man can throw 
from his body, during the experience of an un- 
natural nocturnal emission, dead, half dead and 
living spermatozoa, because at the time of an 
emission the contents of the ampula, from what- 
ever gland secreted, are thrown from the body.’’ 

This young man had allowed his sex nature 
to develop in such a manner that it caused him 
to be wasting his best development. 

Now, if a young man has been unfortunate 
enough to drift into this sad mental condition, I 
would advise him, as I have advised many others, 
to see to it that he change his thoughts, his words 
and his visions of life. I know that young men 
do not want this unfortunate condition to de- 
velop in their own lives. 

I glanced about this boy’s room, and there I 
saw many specimens of a low type of calendars 
and pictures. I told him to remove them, and to 
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hang in their stead the picture of his mother. He 
replied that he had none. ‘‘Then,’’ I said, ‘‘the 
picture of your sister,’’ and he told me that he 
had never had a sister. ‘‘Then,’’ said I, ‘‘a 
picture of Christ—for you have a Christ.’’ 


Discontinue tea and coffee; if you dance, quit 
it; it is a bad thing for an abnormal sex life. 
See to your diet and the ventilation of your room, 
and take frequent baths. 


‘‘Oease all worry, and avoid the company of 
degrading influences, either in boys or girls, and 
the unnatural portion of these experiences will 
cease and the natural part will continue in a 
natural way. 

‘““Remember that we should not want to stop 
natural emissions, but remember also that if not 
stopped, unnatural nocturnal emissions may stop 
us, or they will in one sense or another seriously 
interfere with our best development.’’ 

Six months later I was called back to address 
a mass meeting in the same city, and at the close 
of that meeting the same young fellow came to 
me, as I lingered to chat with a group of inter- 
ested listeners. He asked for the key of my room. 

I gave him the key, and, later, when I went 
to the room, I found my young friend waiting 
my arrival. 
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“The temptation was too great for me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I wanted to see you once more, so I asked 
for your key. You do not mind?’’ 

T reassured him on this point, and he con- 
tinued: 

“‘Say, I am feeling like a new creature. I am 
going to ask you to tell me my exact condition 
today.’’ 

T found that in six months that young man’s 
loss had been practically restored, and he is to- 
day a happy, honest, right-thinking young friend 
of mine. 

Listen, boys. That youth, putting his arm 
around my shoulders, said: 

“Mr. Clark, do not condemn me too much. 
You know I am one of those boys who never had 
any parents. Because of the wrong purposes and 
desires of some men and women I am here today, 
born under an awful cloud, living under an awful 
handicap, spending a life without father, mother, 
sister or brother. I am facing eternity and 
realize that there will be no one there to welcome 
me. 

With a muffled sob, he said, ‘‘You are the only 
man who has ever been good enough to warn me 
of a wrong life.’’ 

The other story that I want to give you at 
this time comes from the experience of a young 
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man of nineteen years of age, and which develop- 
ment need not have existed. 


Some five years ago that once splendid speci- 
men of a boy, as a natural result of his advancing 
manhood, had started to develop, and at that time, 
he began, as some do, to weave into his life wrong 
thoughts, feeding his eyes by wrong pictures, and 
indulging his brain with wrong stories, such as 
we sometimes hear in this ene ltened age, from 
foul and degraded men. 


To these handicaps was added the additional 
results that come from the use of strong tea and 
coffee, and tobacco, and indulging in dances and 
associating with (putting it mildly) immorally 
clothed young women. 


Days went on into weeks and months and 
years, producing a condition in that young man’s 
brain which caused him to have unnatural noc- 
turnal emissions. I have already explained that 
natural nocturnal emissions consume only the 
secretion from the seminal vesicles, and also 
stated that the fluid was of little, if any, concern. 

TI want to add here that wrong words, thoughts 
and acts produce unnatural nocturnal emissions 
that consume a fluid or product made up from 
the secretion of seminal vesicles, and also from 
the prostate gland, and the secretion from the 
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testes, that life-producing, developing and main- 
taining secretion, together with spermatozoa, the 
life-producing cells. 


The secretion lost at an experience of this 
kind of unnatural nocturnal emission, is lost or 
wasted, and is similar to the fluid consumed at 
the time of secret vice, or immoral acts, with the 
opposite sex. This fluid will contain more or less 
of the life-developing and maintaining secretion, 
according to the degree to which the life or brain 
has been subjected. For such an unnatural and 
destructive condition in the life of a young man 
I would recommend an absolute change of 
thoughts, habits and amusements. 


Sleep with windows wide open. Take out- 
door exercise, sleep with little covering and avoid 
late or heavy suppers. Drink freely of water 
early in the day, and avoid any towards evening. 
Forget self and your irregularity, and rest as- 
sured that the kind hand of nature will once more 
restore you to right and sound conditions, and 
that soon. 


The sex life of a young man is not the product 
of a day, but of many days, or perhaps years, 
and it cannot or will not be corrected in a day. 
It is a slow and gradual growth, and needs, yes, 
demands, our best in word, thought and deed. 
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We will surely find, if we will do our best, 
that the error will be adjusted, and normal con- 
ditions will once more be restored to us. 

I have no unkind word for such young men. 
I firmly believe that wherever they are going, 
there they have been sent. Whatever they are 
doing, they have been taught to do. 

I have great faith in you—every one of you— 
and to you who read these pages, may I say, 
“Wight the good fight; hold to your course, and 
you will make good.’’ 

Remember that an unnatural nocturnal emis- 
sion is an unnatural condition, and remember also 
that we have few such cases, as compared to 
natural nocturnal emissions. Natural emissions 
belong to natural and right developing and de- 
veloped manhood, and any unnatural emissions, 
or any part of either, belonging to unnatural 
emissions, is caused by unnatural conditions. 

If our lives are put where they can be and 
should be, and where we want them to be, these 
conditions will adjust themselves. My prescrip- 
tion for this condition is simply this: Stop worry, 
absolutely ; forget the question of sex; think pure 
thoughts, speak true words, look at right pictures ; 
destroy the evil, and build true lives, and leave 
your development to nature and to God. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PARTNERSHIP. 


This is a young man’s question and you young 
men will have it to deal with. I often see old 
_ men taking a hand in the same game, but my ob- 
servations, however, would indicate that they had 
better leave this question in the hands of the 
younger generation. 

Marriage is a great game now, more so than 
in former years, and it will be keener still in the 
days that are ahead of us than it was in the days 
that are behind. There is, therefore, today, a 
greater need of understanding its full meaning, 
because of its increased responsibility, and from 
it we cannot retreat. 

They tell me that the object of a man is to 
produce another, and also that marriage is a 
divine institution. It is not much of a success, 
however, unless it produces more than two, be- 
cause it consumes two. This no doubt contains 
some truth—how much I will not say here—but it 
certainly stands a young man in hand to look 
ahead and to decide definitely and carefully who 
shall be his life’s companion. 
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That is the question that I wish to deal with 
at present, and it is also the question with which 
you will have to deal throughout your married 
life. The better we understand one another at 
this time, and the subject with which we are deal- 
ing, the brighter and truer and happier will be 
our future lives. 

Single life offers many advantages that double 
life does not, and cannot. Marriage is a life con- 
tract—and the most serious that man can enter 
into. They say that ‘‘love is blind,’’ but blind- 
ness is not love. 

Most young men want homes of their own, 
and children who ean call them father, and they 
are willing to sacrifice much, to work hard and 
long, in order to bring about such conditions. 
Young men are surrounded on every side by beau- 
tiful young women, absolutely pure and true, who 
are willing to sacrifice and to work hard and long 
in order to bring about this same condition, but 
I should add, too, that we have some who would 
not be willing to aid in the building of such a 
home. 

Today young men have the advantage of the 
situation, because the custom of the present day 
is that the man shall choose who shall be his life 
companion. In consequence of this it is largely 
your contract which involves the responsibility 
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of your decision, as to who shall be one’s wife, 
and what kind of children will one day call you 
father and grandfather. 

Young men very seldom realize the responsi- 
bility ; they are too frequently influenced by out- 
side appearances, and outside parties—such as a 
woman who wants a certain youth for a son-in- 
law, and who perhaps plans for long years for 
this result. Such a woman would not for one 
moment think of giving you an honest deal, but 
would decide to win you at any or all costs. 

It was God’s plan, not man’s plan, that a 
young man should take to himself a wife; that 
he should build for himself a home and bring up 
in that home happy, bright boys and girls. 

It was God’s plan—not man’s—that our boys 
and girls should mingle together. They are born 
and raised in the same home, by the same parents; 
had God wanted it to be otherwise He would have 
had boys and girls living in separate homes, with 
different parents; in other words, homes and 
parents with only boys and homes and parents 
with girls alone, and we do well not to try to 
improve on His plans. 

Thus far man has failed when he attempted 
to build fences high enough, tight enough, broad 
enough, to compel our boys and girls to live true 
lives. If this had been the only safeguard that 
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had been rendered for their success we should not 
have had any success today. 

Wherever this is done it is offered as a sub- 
stitute for a better method. No young man need 
expect his boys and girls to be pure unless his 
own life is true, and no home need expect its 
boys and girls to be true, unless the home life 
is pure. 

The greatest issue in the world today is not 
money or land, but the youth—the boys and girls 
of today. The greatest need of that issue is 
Jesus Christ, and our young folk will remain true 
just as long as His orders and commands are 
carried out, in the home and life. 

In reviewing the question of these life part- 
nerships we should consider successful marriages 
as well as unsuccessful, and in the places that I 
have visited I have come in contact with both. 

Young men, to whom I have the honor to write, 
are facing an age of wonderful change; they are 
living in a new world, with a new people; they 
are working in a new world, with a new equipment, 
because all is changed. 

A new people—because the old are dead. A 
new equipment—because we have ceased to use 
and to do the things that our fathers did. 

All over this land of ours I see men, women 
and children struggling hard for power enough 
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to maintain and support a home, and to feed the 
little ones in that home. 

Young men forget the value of freedom when 
they marry delicate, sickly young women. I care 
not what has been the cause, but I would most 
earnestly plead with all young men to see to it 
that the young women who will one day be their 
wives are strong and healthy. 

My mind goes back to a companion of my 
earlier days. Because he did not take heed, to- 
day he is alone, so far as that wife is concerned, 
for she is dead; dead because of inherited traits 
that so weakened her existence that she fell a 
victim to disease, and left behind her a husband 
with two sickly little children. At the very 
best these must be cared for awhile, and suffer 
and die, because that young man decided to marry 
a girl who, on account of ill-health, should never 
have married. 

We should view life from a practical busi- 
ness standpoint. We should keep our transactions 
on a business basis, otherwise it will be the busi- 
ness of some man who does, to provide for us in 
our old age. The successful men in our land 
today are building homes, asylums and prisons 
for the unsuccessful. 

A great deal is said and studied today in 
regard to breeding animals and growing plants 
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and seeds. It is all true and necessary—and what 
is true of a seed, a plant or an animal, is also 
true of the human family, of a young man or 
young woman. 

Read some of the reports of our famous stock 
breeders, and mark it down for facts that the 
same laws, the same conditions, the same results, 
are today carried out in the human family. Lit- 
tle has been said about the facts concerning 
human beings, but more ought to be said, and is 
soon going to be said, because if not the whole 
human race is in danger. 

A young fellow recently said to me: ‘‘ Because 
I had not been taught these things—because I 
did not count the cost—I have today a son who 
is half negro.’?’ Another told me that because 
he had not been warned of results his daughter 
is part Indian. 

Today, if you wish your son or daughter to 
be half a fool—then marry a fool. I cannot give 
a truer prescription, and even at that I am grant- 
ing that the one in question has none of the quali- 
ties of a fool—that he is a perfect being. If you 
want bad-tempered children, then marry a bad- 
tempered woman. If you want your children to 
be good—marry a good woman. 

We are beginning to learn a few things about 
life, but we will die with the subject unfinished, 
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and remarks will continue to be in order when we 
are dead. 


If one wants to live and die a poor man; if 
he wants his children raised in rags and poverty, 
let him marry a spendthrift. If he does not 
want to be poor; if he does not want his children 
brought up in this way, see that the young woman 
he chooses for a life companion, and the mother of 
his children, is one who will ‘‘Look well to the 
ways of her household.’’? For truly her price is 
above rubies. 

If all could see the sad homes that I see, the sad 
hearts, the sad lives, the wrecked futures, they 
would speak more plainly than I do, when I say: 
““Young man, take heed who and what will eall 
you husband and father.”’ 

At an afternoon meeting, a young man said to 
me: 

‘“You did not say anything about marriage.’’ 

I agreed to this, but I want here to put it on 
record, that it is one of the most important, as 
well as one of the most neglected subjects in the 
world today. 

This young man was a stranger to me, and I 
asked him to visit me at the home where I was 
being entertained—the home of a young man from 
the ranks, and the young woman he had chosen. 
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We had a short talk, and as it was nearing tea- 
time, he rose to go. As I was going with him to 
the door, the good young wife met me, saying: 

‘‘Tea will soon be ready, Mr. Clark, and I have 
made preparations for your friend. My husband 
and I will be delighted to have him, and he will 
surely remain.’’ 

Tea was soon over—just a plain kind of lunch- 
eon, good wholesome food, and plenty of it. Then 
we had music, and my friend said to me, as we 
walked back to the church for the evening service: 

‘“What is there about that place, Mr. Clark, 
that one cannot express in words?’’ 

That quality, that feeling was there because it 
was home. There was wife, husband and God,— 
and it is an ideal combination that no man can 
produce, and no man can put asunder. That 
young fellow summed up the whole situation when 
he said: 

‘‘T see what true marriage is.”’ 

It is not a thing that ean be expressed in words. 
Home is the work of a lifetime; it should not be 
interferred with, except by death itself, and by 
death only, because death should be, and will be, 
if we have done our part, better than life. 

May we always be true enough to build in our 
own lives, something that will help us to make 
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home what home alone can be; something that will 
keep our records free from everything that might 
mar or darken the best of an earthly life. Home 
built upon marriage; marriage founded upon love; 
Love founded upon a true, pure, sweet life. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Broken ORDERS. 


Away back, in the years that are gone, I once 
said to a farmer: ‘‘ Here is a book that I wish you 
would take home and give to your boys to read. 
It contains good, sound sense.’’ 

“‘T don’t think I want my sons to have any 
such a book,’’ he said, as he looked first at the 
book, and then at me. 

In my earlier days, I was not easily beaten out, 
however, and said: ‘‘See here, old man, do you 
think Iam a fool? If you don’t, you do as I tell 
you. JI want you to give your boys this book from 
me, and tell them that I want them to read it.’’ 

To keep peace, my farmer friend said, ‘‘ Well, 
I will take the book and get my wife to read it, and 
if I get time I will read it myself, and maybe give 
it to the boys.”’ 

Off he went, and some months later, I saw him 
again. ‘‘I gave the book to the boys,’’ he said, 
‘‘and they have since read it. It was a good book 
for boys.’’ 

Years rolled on, and today those boys are 
beautiful men, but I regret to say that some time 
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after this, their sister, the daughter of that good 
old farmer, was kept behind drawn curtains await- 
ing the coming of a fatherless child. 

How much better for those brothers, and for 
that unfortunate sister, if someone had told her 
the truth, as the book had told the boys. Today, 
boys fail because of the lack of a friend, and girls 
fail because of the same sad lack. 

That man was a.bull-headed Englishman, and 
a bull-headed Englishman is a very bull-headed 
fellow. 

Usually, we are inclined to think the other fel- 
low hasasnap. His job, his work, his association, 
his pay, his food and everything else, is easy— 
Well, is it? 

Once, when I had spoken to a class of young 
men, one of them came to me and said: 

‘‘T am one of the boys who never had any par- 
ents, and I wish you would warn the boys for me, 
about wrong acts, wrong words, and wrong 
thoughts. 

‘‘Tell the boys, sir, that there isn’t any fun in 
being this kind of a fellow. I have not a friend in 
the whole world,—I have no relations to call cous- 
ins, uncles, nephews. I have no one to call Mother. 

‘‘No one to call Mother—no one to call Father, 
and my heart is sadder than death. 0, sir, tell 
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them that these words come from the heart of one 
who knows. The woman who gave me birth died 
a day or two after I was born,—died of a broken 
heart. 

‘‘He who was the cause of her broken heart, 
and of my existence, died with regrets, but here 
am I—alone—the product of such regret. Yet 
I am here, and I wonder, sir, what that man will 
say when I ask him yonder,’’ pointing his finger 
towards the sky, ‘‘Why am I here?’’ 

Does any young man want his son to be that 
kind of a boy? 

Does any young man, in that last day, want 
to answer such a question as ‘‘Why am I here?’’ 

Does any young man want his boy to go 
through life aes, motherless, homeless, 
friendless? 

I say, NO; never. 

I was once asked to teach a Bible class. It is 
sometimes my custom to teach the lesson, and 
also to take up other subjects. It often helps me 
out on lessons that I have not prepared, and per- 
haps hits the spot more successfully than they 
could, or would do. 

In the afternoon I spoke to the men about 
life problems, and in the evening lectured in a 
crowded church. 
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As I left the church I was approached by a 
young man who asked me to go for a walk. We 
had only started when he said: 

‘“‘Mr. Clark, I had no right to ask you to go 
for a walk on your own time, but I want to be 
honest with you, and I am in deep trouble. I 
sent my mother and sister home with the carriage, 
but I could not afford to lose this opportunity, 
when I saw you walking down the street. I got 
out of the rig and told the folks I would walk 
home. 

‘‘T am not a true fellow,’’ he continued, ‘‘I have 
not lived a true life. I am ashamed to tell you 
that a certain girl and myself have not been 
honest to ourselves, to the world and to God. 

‘*What will I do? Your talk this afternoon 
was only too true, and I am here, one of the 
fallen.’ 

This boy, the son of a wealthy farmer, to- 
gether with the daughter of a neighbor, had been 
drifting from the path of virtue, simply because 
there was no one kind enough to talk to them. 

After a moment’s thought I said to him, ‘‘You 
are the only son of a well-to-do man of this com- 
munity, and you know better than I can tell you 
that you do not want to continue in this kind of 
thing. If you will only stop long enough to think 
about it—to get a true glimpse of the future, of 
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what it will mean to you and your future home, 
wife and children, to this earth, and to you and 
yours throughout eternity, you will drop this old 
life and get right with Him, Whom you are one 
day to meet.’’ 

“*Tf this life is not corrected, how can you be 
ready for that meeting?’’ 

In the quiet of an ideal moonlight night, as 
we sat on the steps of an old hall, this young fel- 

_low decided to change his course, and to live as 
young men really want to live. 

I told him that my hope was Jesus Christ, 
and for about twenty minutes he could say nothing 
more, for he wept constantly. 

After a while I said to him: ‘‘Drop that girl.’’ 

“Can I not go back,’’ he replied, ‘‘talk it over 
and get her to accept this same Christ, Whom I 
have accepted? If she will, could I not be good to 
her—for I am partly to blame for this sad affair? 
If she will not accept Christ—if she is determined 
to continue—I will drop her for time and eter- 
nity.’’ 

Some time afterwards I received a letter from 
this boy; he had talked the matter over with the 
girl, and her decision was to follow the dark. 
Consequently, their acquaintance had forever been 
dropped. A year later he wrote me again, tell- 
ing’me of the joy that he had in his own life, in 
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doing His will, and in living the life that He would 
recommend. 

Not long ago, when I was working in a col- 
lege, the professor said to me: 

“To you see that young man? Something 
has gone wrong with him of late, and he seems 
to be in deep trouble. He cannot sit still, cannot 
look at you, and cannot bear to have anyone look 
at him. He seems to be greatly unnerved; some- 
thing is wrong, and I am at a loss to know where 
to place his case.”’ 

I could have told the professor, but I did not. 
The evening before I had been told that in the 
darkness of an unguarded and ungoverned hour 
he had fallen and dragged down with him a pure 
young woman. 

Just previous to this time she had ended her 
own life—just in advance of the time when she 
would have given birth to a fatherless child—the 
result of that dark hour. This young man knew 
only too well that his own action had taken the 
life of that girl, and with it that of his own child. 

I believe that a disaster of this kind is the 
greatest calamity that can befall a young man. 

Quite recently, when traveling westward, there 
was attached to our train a carload of little name- 
less children. Kach wore around its neck a tag, 
bearing a number. The children were to be given 
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_ away, and I made it my business to see them 
unleaded at their destination. 


They knew nothing of their destination, and 
all the recipients knew of the children was the 
number on the tags,and I know that our young 
inen will not gather any comfort, as the days go 
by, from knowing that somewhere in the eold 
world a boy or girl is living, lonely and sad, name- 
less and fatherless, because they themselves 
yielded to impulses they knew to be wrong. 

Some four years ago a young man said to me, 
in a bold way, that he belonged to the crowd that 
paid their way, and visited established houses. 
He also told me that he had married at the age 
of nineteen and that his wife had afterwards died, 
leaving him with a little daughter who was cared 
for by his mother. 

After listening to his story, I asked him at what 
age he intended to start his little daughter in her 
father’s business. He was very much annoyed at 
this question, and I remarked: ‘‘I ask you for in- 
formation, because I would like to know at what 
age a father in that business will start his own 
child in the same line.’’ 

He thought seriously for a moment or two. 

“You have hit me a hard blow,’’ he said, ‘‘one 
from which I will never recover. You know that 
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no man on earth would want his daughter to enter 
that damnable traffic.”’ 

We had a short talk, and I have before me a 
letter from that young man’s mother, thanking 
me for the kind words I had spoken to her son, 
which had caused him to change his methods. 

I also have a photo of that little girl, sent me 
by her grandmother, and a letter of appreciation 
and thankfulness from the young man himself. 

‘““You caused me to think,’’ he said, ‘‘and be- 
cause of that I have decided to change my awful 
career and live and be a man, with men.”’ 

We ought to think, all of us, and if we do not, 
others will, and they will be paid for their 
thinking. 

Quite recently a man invited me to take a 
drive with him, and we were soon speeding across 
the country. He was a stranger to me, as I had 
just met him at church, after an address, and he 
had lost one arm. 

Our conversation turned to personal experi- 
ences, and he told me the following story: 

‘‘T worked for fifty-eight years, and worked 
hard. I married at the age of twenty-four, and 
my wife has always stood by me, and we have 
both worked. We have two sons and one daughter, 
and I wanted you to meet them, so am taking 
you home to dinner. 
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‘*When I was fifty-four I met with misfor- 
tune. I lay in a hospital for eight months, and 
at the end of that time my physician announced 
that it was necessary to amputate my arm. 

“Tt had taken fifty-four years of my life, with 
my two arms and with the assistance of my wife 
and family, to save about the equivalent of four 
thousand dollars. That day I looked over the de- 
clining years of my life and that of my wife. I 
thought of the increasing needs of my children, 
the hospital bill I would have to face and the weak- 
ened condition that I was then in. 

‘‘T reviewed the past and arrived at the con- 
clusion that all my life I had been neglectful of 
downright serious thought. 

‘‘T started to think. I went through the opera- 
tion and returned to my home and to my work, 
much of which I could no longer do. Yet, I was 
thinking—and since that hour I have never ceased. 

‘‘Because of these thoughts, maimed as I am, 
I made, during the last year, twelve thousand dol- 
lars. As you talk to young men I would advise 
you to recommend to them the ‘think’ habit.’’ 

I want to say that if our youth would stop to 
think they would not stoop to such conditions. 
They would not cause lives of regret, not only 
for this present generation, but for generations 
that are yet to come. 
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I ask you men, who are today pure and true, 
kind and good, to think. To think of today, and 
tomorrow. To think of this life, and the life that 
is yet to be. 

Write down in dollars and cents what you 
would take to exchange places with some whom I 
have mentioned—in dollars and cents what you 
would take to exchange records with them—in 
dollars and cents what would you take to ex- 
change lives? 

What would you take in dollars and cents to 
exchange bodies? What would you take, in dollars 
and cents, to exchange souls? 

Tsay, write it}down here, b>. 2 ses eee , and 
hold to the bargain you have made here—the price 
of yourself to your God. Let the figures be your 
honest price, and see to it that you keep your 
present place—record—lives—bodies and souls, 
until you have received that price in dollars and 
cents. 


CHAPTER. XV. 


‘WRECKAGE. 


How well I remember, in my younger days, ask- 
ing an old school teacher what was the matter 
with a certain young girl, who had worn a cover 
over a portion of her face for a long time. 

‘Never mind,’’ the teacher told me, ‘‘that is 
all right—just see that you don’t get one like it,’’ 
and he smiled. 

My boy curiosity, and a boy without curiosity 
is no good, was awakened. The days passed by, 
and weeks went into months, and I, in my inno- 
cent way, determined to find out why that girl’s 
face did not get better. I went to the teacher 
again. 

““Say,’’ I said, ‘‘what ails that girl’s face? 
You know it ought to be better now.’’ 

I could see the governor, as we guys in those 
days called the teacher, getting mad, and he 
turned around and said: 

““See here, boy, I want you to drop that sub- 
ject. I told you before to mind your own busi- 
ness and let that alone,’’ and the teacher was 
mad. 

ee 
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He had hushed me up, and for life, as far as 
he was concerned, but do not think that a boy 
is such a fool as to stay hushed up or beat by 
twice trying. I knew I could find out, so I 
gathered up my courage, <s the boys say, and 
asked the bully of the crowd what was trump. 

I found out. There was no charge. I was 
called ‘‘Easy, ma’s kid, tenderfoot, ete.,’’ but 
those bigger boys told me darker stories in my 
childhood than I have heard repeated in twenty 
years, and I have traveled many times, from coast 
to coast, and talked with every class of men on 
the American continent. 

Today, looking back over those tender and 
innocent years, my heart aches when I think of 
the great army of boys who ought to know the 
truth concerning such questions. 

I want to tell my boy readers that a life of 
sin is a breeder of disease. Taken from any 
standpoint, sin has but one business, and that is 
to kill. It deals with the heart strings of life, and 
its work is a deadly one. 

Why could not that teacher have told me that 
away back in earlier years ancesters of that poor 
girl had sinned, and because of sin that sore was 
there and could not be healed? 

Why could he not have said that the medical 
profession could tell us little, if anything, about 
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the trouble, but that the Bible tells us that the 
sins of the fathers would be visited on the children 
unto the third and fourth generations? That man 
is dead now, and when he died there was not 
much dead, because there was not much when 
alive. I am glad that today that class of profes- 
sors are nearly all dead, and it will be a big day 
for boys when the last one is gone. 


This is not a Bible story, but I want to add 
here that we have been taught an error in regard 
to the meaning of the expression, i. e., ‘‘the third 
and fourth generation.’’ We are led to conclude 
that at the third or fourth generation, the curse 
is worked out, but I want to tell you that such is 
not the case. Itis worked in by the third or fourth 
generation, and by that time the life is blasted, 
blighted, cursed and will die, and the soul go down 
to a lost eternity, with the question waiting, 
‘‘Why?’’ The answer is, ‘‘Because some man or 
woman sinned.’’ 


Life is a long journey. That teacher’s son 
still lives—rather, exists—and has failed, as one 
from whom the truth has been withheld, will fail. 
Today I could honor and respect the memory of 
that old teacher had he given me but a few words 
—and only a few would have done, and said: 
‘“‘Now you are wise, my boy, and your boy will 
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never have to suffer in that way, because you 
know the truth.’’ 


Some may condemn me; I am not a specialist, 
but a student of young men, and I presume it is 
in order to make mistakes. However, the theory 
I advance is the one I have followed, and I would 
give any boy a true understanding of the awful- 
ness of the results that follow the young who 
lives untrue to his manhood. 


Every young man who patronizes the wrong 
life is exposing his future happiness to disease 
that may cause him regrets deeper than words 
can express. 


Because of the lack of proper instruction, a 
young man drifted, and in a few weeks found him- 
self, as he said to me, ruined. ‘‘Do not touch me,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I am rotten.’’? Days rolled on, and he 
became ‘‘cured,’’ but alas—there was no cure. 

However, he got ‘‘fixed up,’’ and later he mar- 
ried. All went well until one day his son, his see- 
ond child, was taken ill. The same old doctor, who 
twelve years before had treated the father, was 
called to see the child. After a few minutes of 
examination the doctor, stepping into an adjoin- 
ing room, said to the father: 


‘“‘This is part of that old trouble—this is part 
of the price. You will remember that I told you 
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that I could not guarantee a cure—and this is 
part that was not cured. 


“‘T can do nothing for you, or for him. That 
boy is deformed, diseased and blind, because of 
his father’s early follies, due to the lack of knowl- 
edge, the lack of the truth.’’ 


And I want my readers to understand that 
this sad story covers only part of the price. That 
other child, the beautiful first-born daughter, is 
subject to the same blight; the father is subject 
to the same blight, for it can and may return 
again, and the true, pure wife, is in the same 
danger. 


Some tell young men this disease is no worse 
than a bad cold, but allow me to say a few words 
more. It is a thing that may consume not only 
the fallen, but the innocent; not only the young, 
but the old. 


It has no new developments. It starts as it is, 
the worst that can be—the worst that ever was, 
or ever will be. 

The other day, when traveling with a student, 
we met an awful looking creature, a victim of foul 
play. Her face was literally gone, and my friend 
said: 

‘‘Mr. Clark, what ails that man?’’ 
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‘That is part of the price,’’ I answered, ‘‘the 
price of the things I was telling you about the 
other night.’’ 

‘‘Tsn’t it an awful price?’’ said the boy, with a 
shudder, and yet it is only a part. 

A bright young man recently said to me: 

‘‘Mr. Clark, why do you not tell us more about 
the dangers of disease? We ought to be told. My 
chum and I left good homes and came to college. 
We went out ona football ‘hyke’; we did not 
know anything of such things, and used a public 
towel, and as a result my chum is blind today, 
because of the diseases that follow wrong lives. 
The unseen germs that were concealed in that 
towel were left in his chum’s eyes, and he is today 
blind for life.’’ 

Young men ought to be told that these dis- 
eases can be contracted from towels, combs, 
brushes, ete. Certain localities have passed laws 
prohibiting the use of such things, in hotels, rail- 
road stations, etc., simply because of the dangers 
of contagion. 

In certain districts the linen used on all beds 
must be nine feet long, so that it can be folded 
back over the bedding, thus protecting us from 
the danger of picking up these same germs, left 
by any former visitor. Now, when certain coun- 
tries compel these things to be done, what should 
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young men do? At least exercise as much precau- 
tion as can be used, in every place and in every 
manner, and under every condition. 

Young men and women who are on kissing 
terms with others ought to be warned that these 
diseases are carried about in the mouths of tens 
of thousands of young men and young women, 
and subject to the whole round of individuals 
indulging in this kind of thing. 

I have known young men to visit dance halls, 
where you could find the blackest type of char- 
acter, and the next evening dance in the so-called 
best private parlor dances, where people ought 
to know and detect the dangers of this kind of 
thing. 

A bank clerk once told me this story: 

‘“We had a new bank teller sent to us once in 
a certain city. He was quite a bright-looking chap 
and in a few days he became acquainted with a 
family in the town and went down there to spend 
the evening. 

‘The next morning, the ‘boss’ of that home, a 
practising physician, came into our bank and said 
to the new member of the staff: ‘Are you the 
young man who was at my home last night?’ 

‘¢ ¢T do not know, sir,’’ replied the young man; 
‘T was at the home of Dr. S. last evening for an 
hour or two.’ 
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‘¢ <Then,’ replied the doctor, ‘you are the devil 
T am looking for.’ 

‘‘By this time the rest of the staff was begin- 
ning to take notice. Our bunch of boys was well 
acquainted at the doctor’s home. He had one son 
and two daughters, and say—his wife seemed like 
a mother to us all. 

‘“‘We could not understand the doctor, but he 
soon enlightened us, for he said, without losing 
any time: 

‘¢<¢You, knowing your condition, and the free- 
dom with which that contagion is carried and con- 
tracted, dared to enter my home, and remain 
there and be entertained by my wife and 
daughters. 

“*“T want to tell you—and that without any 
loss of time, for I detest breathing the atmosphere 
where you are—if you want to remain at peace 
with me you leave town, and I want this institu- 
tion to give me the balance of my account in new 
bank notes, and I forbid you to touch the money.’ 

‘‘The manager gave the doctor his money in 
new bills, and next day we had another clerk. 

‘‘In a week or two the doctor asked us all over 
to his house for tea. He afterwards invited us 
to go out with him for a drive, and he then told us 
some things about the dangers of the diseases 
that follow an immoral life. 
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‘‘He showed us the danger of new acquaint- 
ances, and afterwards took us to a hospital ward, 
where we saw things that had once been human 
beings, but were now wrecks, because of developed 
germs—germs that could be contracted by true, 
pure, clean young men or young women. 


‘‘When we returned to the doctor’s house it 
was late, and as he bid us good night, he said: 

*<¢*T have told you some plain things, boys; 
told you so that you can keep your own lives free 
from the infections of bad men and bad women. 
Told you, not only to protect your own lives, but 
the lives of generations that are yet to follow you.’ 

“That night, as we gathered in our room, we 
all agreed that we had never met a friend quite 
like the doctor.”’ 

A college student, many years ago, who did not 
hesitate to visit the unclean district of his college 
town, once called to see a practising physician. 
He wanted a remedy for a trouble that follows 
many of the young fellows who leave the straight 
and narrow path. 

After a long and unpleasant treatment, when 
he was finally leaving, the physician told him that 
he could not positively guarantee the conditions 
cured. 

Years passed on, and that same man, then 
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nearing forty, took his own son to the same 
physician. 

After an examination into the child’s condi- 
tion the old doctor seemed somewhat perplexed, 
but said to the boy’s father: 

‘‘Come down to my office, if you can, Charlie. 
I will not give you the medicine until I get to the 
office.’’ 

Upon reaching the office he said: 

‘Well, Charlie, do you remember being here 
twenty years ago? Yes, you will remember it, and 
you remember the cause, and what I said to you, 
just twenty years ago tonight?’’ 

““Yes,’’ replied Charlie, ‘‘but what has that 
got to do with this case?”’ 

‘‘Hiverything. It started then, and that little 
lad of yours must die, and that little girl of yours 
will also die, and your good, true,. pure wife, may 
also die, because of the evils that follow a wrong 
life.’’ 

And knowing young men so well, I know I am 
keeping well within bounds when I say that they 
do not want to mortgage their future as this man 
did. 

Today, I regret to tell you that Charlie is 
alone; alone because his wife and children are 
dead, and he has, instead of his happy home, 
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three white marble stones, reading Son, Daughter 
and Wife. They are gone because Charlie, as a 
young man, failed to preserve a clean record, and 
he, who, in his early forties, looks back on a record 
of this kind, looks back over it with a heavy and 
sad heart. | 


We had completed the arrangements for a tour 
through a southern state. It had been arranged 
for addresses to be given in eighteen or twenty 
colleges, when the following request was received: 
“<The principal of S College requests that 
we see that you do not pass them by. Their boys 
and girls want to hear you, and as they are de- 
fective, deaf, dumb and blind, it will be the only 
opportunity for them, as they cannot go into the 
city. Will you not stop?”’ 

Would I? Would you? I think so, and no 
doubt you would say: ‘‘By all means, speak to 
them.’’ So the acknowledgment of the letter 
read: ‘‘I will be with you.’’ 

Oh, what a meeting. I can tell you little about 
it. My reception by that noble president and his 
splendid staff of instructors was delightful. As 
we entered the lecture hall, the president said: 

‘¢You will take the back seat until the time for 
your address, which will give you a better oppor- 
tunity of studying your subjects.’’ 
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To the left sat the blind, to the right, the deaf 
and dumb. <A blind boy sat at the organ and three 
blind companions formed the choir. 

The instructor of the deaf and dumb led the 
ones on my right, by interpreting the song to 
seven girls who stood on the platform, who could 
see, but who could neither speak or hear, as she 
said: ‘‘Today we open our service with a song, 
‘Saviour lead me lest I stray.’ ”’ 

The organ started, and the choir of blind boys 
sang. The instructor interpreted to the seven 
girls, and the seven to the audience, all of whom, 
deaf and dumb, followed. After this the Lord’s 
Prayer was repeated in the same manner, fol- 
lowed by the three boys singing ‘‘Every Hour I 
Need Thee.’’ 

All returned to their seats, and the president 
took the platform, with the interpreter, who stood 
at the right and interpreted the words, while I 
was introduced to the students. 

I took the platform with a feeling that I have 
not often experienced. I looked at those who could 
see me, but could not speak to me or hear me, then 
at those who could not see me but could hear. 

I spoke in my usual manner, with the same 
rapidity of words, all of which was interpreted. 
In closing I wished my young friends good-bye, 
until that day when the darkness and silence is 
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passed and the brightness and songs of angels 
draw near. 

May the effect of that brief hour always be 
mine. I asked myself then, and I ask you now, 
How dare men do the things that will cause 
children to be deaf and dumb and blind? 

Yes, you would say: ‘‘Stop and speak to 
them.’’ Today I say to you, that we have friends 
near by, friends who are worse than deaf and 
dumb and blind. Friends who have ears and 
hear not, who have eyes and see not, who have 
mouths and speak not. 

T ask you, young men, today, if you will ‘‘Stop 
and speak to them about some of the dangers 
that sometimes cause these sad conditions.’’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


On a dreary afternoon our steamer was plow- 
ing its way southward from Victoria, British 
Columbia. Looking about me I noticed a bright 
looking boy, and approached him in a manner that 
would attract a boy, and soon we became inter- 
ested in a general conversation, which took a 
turn toward a youth’s development. 

My newly found friend was a western chap, 
seventeen years of age. He had been brought up 
in a good home by his mother, who controlled 
funds sufficient to make that home comfortable 
in every detail. 

This is the story, as he told me. We were 
probably talking together then (as I have talked 
with some of you who read this story) for the 
first and last time, this side of eternity—a fact 
that too many men do not realize, but will later 
on down the stream of life. 

This boy was quite a fellow. I had been tell- 
ing him how and why a boy grew to be a young 
man, a young man an old man, and why an old 
man dies, and his sons live in his stead. The boy 
was very much interested. 
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‘You know, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘T am awfully glad 
to know that, for I will tell you something. When 
I was a boy about nine years old we had a servant 
who taught me things that I should have let alone, 
and would have let alone had I known what I 
know now.”’ 


I asked him how he came to get next to the 
dangers of that sort of thing. 


‘‘Mother took me on a visit to a friend of 
hers,’’ he answered. ‘‘My father died when I was 
just eight years old, so I was left short-handed. 
I had not a friend to talk to me about things, 
but this friend of ours had stacks of books, and I 
was looking around in her library and found a 
book containing things that a boy ought to know. 

“‘T put it under my coat and took it with me 
when I went to my room to go to bed. It was 
rather late, too, but I did not go to bed that night. 
I sat up all night and read that book, and I got 
next, and put those things out of my life—and 
don’t you think I didn’t stay fixed. ; 

‘Say, I am awfully glad to have had this talk 
with you. It seems too bad that a fellow hasn’t 
anyone to tell him how easy it is to lose his own 
best manhood, honor, life and everything else.”’ 

At this juncture of the game a richly dressed 
lady approached us. 
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‘‘Hush,’’ said my friend, in a muffled tone; and 
when the lady had passed us, he added, ‘‘That is 
mother.”’ 

The mother recognized the son, and I recog- 
nized the boy’s mother by a pleasant smile, as 
she passed us. 

‘‘Don’t you think,’’ went on the boy, ‘‘that it 
would have been all right for a fellow’s mother 
to have told him all about those things, especially 
when his father is dead, as mine is?”’ 

I am writing these things to all young men, 
because I have faith in them, and because of the 
splendid treatment that they have shown me in 
the years that are gone. 

Thousands have told me that my plain, sane, 
matter-of-fact talks have helped them, and I am 
going to put it on record here, and I say it because 
I mean it, that I, too, have been helped. 

Tens of thousands of the splendid army of 
young men, who today give their best in thought, 
word and deed to make their lives, and the lives 
of others, better, have helped me. I have not at 
all times been able, for the pressure of time, to 
reach their hands, and their kindness and encour- 
agement I could not always find the time cr the 
opportunity to acknowledge. 

I am telling these stories so that in that day, 
when he may, perhaps, have a son of his own, he 
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will talk to him and thus safeguard him from 
unnecessary care or anxiety. 

We will not reach our best development as 
young men until we can speak of any part of our 
own bodies with the same freedom and ease as 
we would use in speaking of any other part of 
them. 

We should have no apology to offer for having 
been made as we are. It should be our business 
to know ourselves, and thus be safeguarded 
against a class of quacks who pose as ‘‘special- 
ists’’ in ailments of secret things. 

Our further conversation covered another con- 
dition that some young men and older boys experi- 
ence, and that he at that time had passed through. 

I had previously consulted the best medical 
authorities that I could find in regard to a condi- 
tion similar to this, and was told to avoid opera- 
tions, and to wear a suspensory, that could be 
purchased for a dollar or so at any drug store. 
Today that boy is well and strong. 

Quoting now from my physician: 

*<«The condition that was troubling this young 
fellow, varicocele or varicose veins in the scrotum 
or sac, is one almost universally advertised by 
quack doctors as a trouble that follows secret vice. 
These quacks realize that a great number of 
young men have, at some time or other in their 
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lives, indulged in that habit, and their object is 
to excite a state of mind in which a young man 
will willingly yield to their special advertised 
treatment for such cases.”’ 


**C As a matter of fact, it does not follow that 
varicocele will follow any special secret habit. It 
is not contagious or transferable, and should be 
regarded and considered as any other disarrange- 
ment in the human body.”’ 


*<<@reat numbers of older boys and young men 
today have this condition, varicocele, to a greater 
or less extent; I presume that one-fourth of the 
young men have been troubled in this way to some 
extent.’ 

*<¢This condition, in the life of the average 
young fellow, adjusts itself from the fact that the 
boy, or young man, is a growing institution, and 
his splendid development outgrows the disar- 
rangement. It is simply an enlargement of the 
epididymis, enlarging these veins until they 
form a considerable mass, which is known as 
varicocele.’’ 

*“This may affect one in two different ways. 
The growth is in the sac, or scrotum, may if large 
produces somewhat of a dragging sensation, or in 
extreme cases, it may cause the testicles to shrink 
to a smaller size, but such a case would be indeed 
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extreme. Should this take place in both testes, - 
it would cause sterility.’’ 


*““Waricocele today is a very frequent thing in 
the lives of young men, and is caused, perhaps, 
more often by ill-fitting, wrongly adjusted cloth- 
ing than by all other causes combined.”’ 


*««This condition is simply an enlargement of 
the veins of the epididymis and spermatic cord, 
and feels to the hand like a bunch of cords or 
angle worms lying on either the right or left side 
of the testes, and proceeding alongside of either 
up along the spermatic cord, the sac or scrotum. 
The condition usually recedes when the patient 
is asleep, especially if lying on his back. 

*<<Tn the majority of cases it causes little an- 
noyance. The effect would tend to produce a heavy 
or dragging sensation and would be more notice- 
able to one in a standing position than if sitting 
at his work. If a support is worn it should be 
constant, and for a period of six, nine or twelve 
months. If this should not effect a cure, and the 
enlargement continues to increase a reliable 
physician should be consulted.’’ 

Boys and young men, for the most part, need 
have little if any anxiety about this, as the ma- 
jority of such cases right themselves, and nearly 
all yield to a cure if the support is worn constant- 
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ly and faithfully. Such supports ean be procured 
at any dispensary or up-to-date drug store. . 

Today, while traveling and waiting for my 
train at Guelph, Ontario, a splendid young man, 
whom I had met and advised in regard to this 
condition some two years ago, and which condi- 
tion had at that time been caused by ill-fitting 
and wrongly adjustly clothing, told me that by 
following my suggestions he had corrected that 
condition and was well and happy. He informed 
me that since his former talk with me he had put 
others right in regard to this same condition in 
themselves. It has been wisely said that many 
people perish because of the lack of knowledge. 

I spoke of this condition in the lives of young 
men not long ago, when speaking in a chureh on 
a Sunday afternoon. 

When I had finished the minister’s son, a beau- 
tiful specimen of a boy, came to my room and 
asked that I explain the condition to him more 
thoroughly. I was very glad to do so. 

On a careful examination of this case I found 
that he had developed the condition on the left 
side, which was no doubt caused by his clothing 
being wrongly adjusted. He had always carried 
these organs on the right side of his clothing, in- 
stead of the left, and as a result this condition 
without doubt had been brought about. 
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Would it not have been better for that father 
to have been broad minded enough to have told his 
son the things that I told him, and thus avoided 
this circumstance. 

Of course, the condition was there. I told 
the young man to purchase a dollar support, put 
it on and wear it, adjusting his clothing. I ex- 
plained that our clothing is so manufactured that 
we should dress with that portion of our bodies 
to the left side, rather than to the right, and today 
that young fellow has outgrown the condition that 
might have developed into serious proportions. 

Some years ago, when making some special 
investigations in Chicago, I had a young man from 
the western states write to me, stating that he 
had been advised to have an operation for this 
condition. I recommended him to purchase a 
little suspnsory, as before mentioned, which he 
did. Two years later I had the pleasure of seeing 
him, and was told that the condition had been 
relieved, and had adjusted itself. 

I would like to add, however, that some cases 
need more than the support that an ordinary 
suspensory can supply. In such a ease, I would 
advise a young man to seek the advice of a good 
physician—and our country is favored, as never 
before in the history of the world, in having good 
physicians, men who have sacrificed years of their 
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lives in order to help humanity. Make a com- 
panion, boys, of your home doctor, and he will, 
if he be a man, be glad to explain and enlighten 
you in regard to these and other matters. Avoid 
quacks—in whatever field they are operating—as 
you would the devil, and learn to love and trust 
our doctors as you would no other class of men 
on this earth. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


RESOURCES. 


The greatest resources that I have today are 
my young friends, scattered broadcast through- 
out the land. 

I have kept the best for this parting, and give 
you here the pleasure that is always mine, of 
seeing some of your forces, who have stood so 
nobly by me for many years. 

I add here their messages and greetings, feel- 
ing towards them an indebtedness that will never 
in life be repaid. The accompanying picture is a 
reproduction of the photographs of twenty young 
men, scattered throughout the world, and their 
kind and warm words, I am repeating for your 
encouragement. In whatever way I may have 
helped them they have helped me in many others, 
and I leave them. and their words with you. 

May I ask you, as I close, to weave into your 
lives those things that will stand when all else 
fails? If we part here for the last time, may our 
next meeting be beyond the boundaries of failure. 
May I urge you to see to it that you do not come 
empty-handed? Bring with you another, so that 
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when we meet yonder the joy of that meeting 
will be in the greeting of vast numbers, and our 
joy will be in the constant greeting of many loyal 
friends whom we have won for Him. 

I have dreaded to write a closing chapter, 
knowing that, as in the days that are past, we 
many times meet and part, to meet no more. I 
realize more and more that some of us will here 
part to meet no more, and I cannot but ask myself 
the question: 

‘‘Will the thoughts that I have prepared for 
you help you to build that life of yours into the 
man you wish to be—the man that you will wish 
you had been, when we meet younder?”’ 

I hesitate when I ask myself if the words that 
I have spoken to you young men, in the days that 
are gone, are the words that I will wish I had 
spoken, in that day when I can speak to you no 
longer. 

Are the pictures that I have drawn worthy of 
you? Who will repeat them? Will the book that 
I have written stand the test, down through the 
ages that are yet to be? 

All in all, have I helped you onward and up- 
ward—helped you enough to offset destroying 
influences to such a degree that you will make 
the goal? 

With this question I say, farewell! 
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LErTeERs. 
No. 1. 


Mr. W. L. Clark, whom I have had the honor 
and privilege of knowing for many years, is one 
of the finest and most charitable natures I have 
ever met. From my earliest experiences with 
him as a Christian business man, and later as the 
counsellor and guide of young men in all parts 
of America, he has never failed to command my 
sincerest love and respect. Of all that I ever 
hope or expect to attain, next to my own parents, 
much of the credit is due to him. 

It can be well said of him that he is verv con- 
scious of the virtues of young men everywhere, 
very tender with their convictions and very tact- 
ful with their prejudices; and as a great Canadian 
editor has truly said, ‘‘ Where prejudice ends and 
conviction begins, is one of the supreme problems 
of human philosophy.’’ 


iINOse2s 


For the space of eleven years I have enjoyed 
the personal acquaintance of Mr. Clark. In all 
this time our associations have been of the most 
agreeable and inspiring nature. From the days 
when as a green school boy I shovelled corn in 
his seed establishment during spare hours, and 
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gained an insight into the discipline of business 
life, until those recent years when Mr. Clark has 
devoted his life to the elevation of the manhood 
of the world, I have found him a good friend. 

Not least among the business lessons which I 
learned from him was that of persistence and 
application. He believed in the saving power of 
hard work. And today the dominating charac- 
teristic of Mr. Clark in his work among men and 
boys is one of energy. He radiates the inspiration 
that conquers obstacles. It is well that it is so, for 
his task is tremendous. 

A million men for Christ means the deraoli- 
tion of the mountains of prejudice and misinter- 
pretation which surround things peculiarly sacred 
to boy life. It means the rousing to alarm of 
indifferent parents; and it means, above all, a 
wondrous downpour of the saving power of Jesus 
Christ. 


In all these things, every righteous man will 
pray for strength to his arm. 


Now. 


Mr. Clark has always been a true friend to me. 
His hand-shake and genial smile won me at the 


very start. It was a sure case of love at first 
sight. 
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His kindly straightforward advise aroused me 
to purer manhood, and our acquaintance had al- 
ways been a source of great encouragement to me. 

Having been called to serve my Lord and 
Master in the dark regions of Africa, where I 
now labor, I am sure that Mr. Clark’s influence, 
through me, will be felt, even in this benighted 
land. 

May God speed his message, is my prayer. 

Yours in Africa. 


No. 4. 


To my dear friends, the young men of the world: 

I appreciate this opportunity of commending 
to you Mr. W. L. Clark and his work. The work 
that he is doing among young men and boys is 
one that has been sadly neglected, yet it is a work 
worthy of the best attention, of. the best and big- 
gest men in the world. It must be a truly ‘“‘big’’ 
work—or Mr. Clark would not be engaged in it. 

Not that he despises any individual who does 
the best that he can. This he does not; but he is 
capable of, and realizes the need and importance 
of doing ‘‘big’’ things. He has spared neither 
time, means or effort in equipping himself for his 
present position. 

This testimony is given after an acquaintance 
with Mr. Clark of more than six years’ duration. 
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During this time I have had opportunities of 
estimating the value of his work, and during this 
time also, I have found in him one of the truest 
of friends and one of the most consecrated, useful 
and successful servants of Jesus Christ. 


Wishing you victorious and happy lives. 


ING su: 
Dear Mr. Clark: 


It is now nearing six years since I first met 
you, and during that time your friendship has 
meant much to me. There have been times when 
I have been discouraged, and a letter from you 
has made life look brighter. 

I am indeed glad to learn of the book that you 
are getting ready for the press, and I am sure 
that it will help the young men of today to live 
better lives. The book you are compiling will 
mean much to me, as I know you not only as a 
friend, but as an employer, a Christian worker, 
and always a man, and in all three you have 
proven to be true steel. 

My prayers are with you in the work you are 
accomplishing, and I hope you will always find it 
in your power to do for other young men what you 
have done for me. You may feel at liberty to use 
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my name, and any circumstances regarding our 
friendship, in any way you wish. 
Your sincere friend, 
JACK. 


No. 6. 


I have known Mr. Clark for nine years, and 
from our intimate acquaintance I can say that I 
know of no man who is so desirous of promoting 
the best interests of every boy and young man 
with whom he comes in contact. 

His sincerity, plainness and saneness in deal- 
ing with the vital questions of a young man’s life 
have enabled him to be of great service in saving 
a great number from the blight and curse of sins, 
fallen into through ignorance. 

As a direct outcome of acquaintance and 
friendship with Mr. Clark I have seen transforma- 
tions in boys and young men that are simply 
marvelous. 

From every village, town and city the young 
men are crying out for a pure knowledge of life, 
and in too many cases nothing but the filth of the 
street is secured. 

Is it any wonder that so many of our young 
men go wrong? Is it any wonder that our country 
is filled with young men, who, as they look back 
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on their lives, curse, in bitterness of heart, the 
policy of silence on this matter? 

Mr. Clark knows his subject, and he knows the 
young man. He is one of the finest Christian 
gentlemen, and a man whom anyone would be glad 
to call friend. Acquaintance with him inevitably 
leads to a purer life—higher ideals—and Christian 
manhood. iS 


Nic. 
A Suort Letter to Younec MEN. 


I feel that I must write a few lines, and let 
anyone who may read this realize and know how 
much Mr. Clark has influenced my life—not men- 
tioning the thousands of others that he has come 
in contact with, and helped. 

To me he is a messenger sent direct from God, 
for the divine purpose of moulding the lives of 
young men. He always says and does ‘‘the right 
thing at the right time,’’ and gives one inspiration. 

God has given him the power of reaching the 
hearts of young men, and turning them isto the 
right channel. Youth is the time to commence 
laying the foundation of one’s life. 

My advice would be to take the three follow- 
ing words, ‘‘honesty, purity and generosity,’’ and 
follow them closely through life. 


Resourees 
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To me Mr. Clark’s life is one of generosity; 
he has given up self for the noble purpose of 
helping others. May he be blessed in all his 
undertakings. 

May I add that Mr. Clark has my prayers and 
best wishes throughout the remainder of his 
journey through life. 


No. 8. 


Mr. Clark is a very enthusiastic Christian 
worker, and a congenial companion with all young 
men who have the pleasure of knowing him. He 
is true to his undertaking, and is a gentleman of 
noble character. 

I am sending my photograph, to be used in 
any way desired, and whenever I can be of any 
assistance in any way I shall be only too pleased 
to do whatever I can. My name and address may 
be used if desired, and all who know me know 
me to be honest in all my ways. 

There has been many, many chances in my 
life to have gained worldly things, and to have 
lost my ‘‘jewel,’? HONESTY, but with God’s 
help I have so far won. 

May God bless Mr. Clark in his noble work, 
and may He grant him continued success among 
his young friends. 
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No. 9. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 

This short letter is just to express in words 
the regard in which I have for a long time held 
you, and which, while I have felt, I may not so 
have expressed hitherto. 

T feel that in you I have a most sympathetic 
friend and advisor, and your kindness to me and 
to those dear to me, makes me wish you God’s 
blessing and every success in your good work on 
behalf of young men in Canada. 

Your sincere friend, 


No. 10. 


I first met Mr. Clark in Ohio. His sympathetic 
attitude towards a young man, his unique way of 
presenting the truth and his intelligent, pointed 
suggestions, have been exceedingly valuable to 
my life in the past years. 

I became a Christian eight years ago, in my 
rative country, and my earnest desire, since that 
time, has been that I might win men for Christ. 
During the last six years I have been helping my 
way through American schools. I graduated from 
the high school and have also completed the college 
course at the university, receiving the degree of 
B. S. in June. 
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At present I am taking up graduate work at 
the university, along the line of Christian evan- 
gelization, with social purity. I want to put great 
emphasis on sexual problems and scientific tem- 
perance, and after I have completed my graduate 
course I shall go back to my native country, if my 
God allows me, and go into the fields of His labor. 

My prayer on behalf of my people is the same 
as that of Mr. Clark on behalf of his people. I 
am deeply interested in his great work. I trust 
our Christ will use him abundantly, as he has 
done in the past, to teach the youth of Canada 
and the United States the Christian pure living. 
May thousands—yea, tens of thousands of youths, 
boys and young men, be blessed and saved from 
the chains of sin and ignorance. 

Ever yours in Him, 


INOM LL: 


To Whom It May Concern: 

Having heard Mr. Clark deliver a lecture on 
the importance of right living, and having been a 
friend of his for more than two years, I can hon- 
estly say that he is the best friend any young 
man can have. 

He has told me many things that I never knew 
before, and has made a better man of me in every 
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way. I feel that I owe Mr. Clark a debt, and I 
shall recommend him wherever I go. 


Very respectfully, 


Nowiz: 


Dear Mr. Clark: 

T esteem it one of my greatest privilege to be 
able to write to you asa friend. The many temp- 
tations which beset young men of our day have 
been known to me, and I dread to think of the 
consequences had I yielded to them, which might 
have been, had I never known your acquaintance. 

From the day of our first meeting the memory 
of your kindness in correcting my ways, and set- 
ting me right with God, has been an inspiration 
to me, and from knowing you my future is brighter 
for me and more promising for the interests of 
Jesus Christ. 

I shall ever remember you in my prayers, and 
for your great services to me I shall pray for 
God’s blessing on you and your work. 


Gratefully your friend, 


No. 13. 


I consider Mr. Clark a most valuable adviser 
to all young men. He works among, associates 
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with and corresponds with many, and is fully 
adapted to this cause. 

He has helped many, as he has helped me, by 
his kind words of sympathy and advice, and those 
who know him cannot help but love him. 

In his work he deals with questions of vital im. 
portance to young men and boys. He gives them 
fuller knowledge of themselves, and helps them 
to live a life of usefulness. I would advise all 
young men to get acquainted with my friend, Mr. 
Clark, and become interested in his work. - 

He has been a true friend to me—he will be 
the same to you. 


No. 14. 


I first met Mr. Clark at the close of one of a 
series of meetings which he addressed during the 
week, the exact date of which I do not know. 

His manner of speaking to young men and 
boys, and what he told them, impressed me with 
the idea that he knows just what young men ought 
to know. Personal talks with him since, and what 
I have learned of him through correspondence, up 
to the present time, have confirmed this im- 
pression. 

After some hesitation, which was unwarranted, 
I responded to an invitation which he extended to 
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young men to meet with him for personal inter- 
views, and after spending a pleasant and profitable 
hour I went away enlightened, encouraged and 
benefitted, more than I can ever express. With 
boys and young men he is right at home; he enjoys 
their company, and helps and sympathizes with 
them in their troubles, and knows how to direct 
and lead them along right paths. 


In him are combined strength and gentleness, 
and his interest in young people is unbounded. 
The tact and skill with which he addresses young 
men on questions that are usually wrongly con- 
sidered too delicate for modest men and mothers 
to speak about was illustrated in his address to 
the boys of our collegiate institute one afternoon. 


I know the boys felt right at ease by the spirit 
that prevailed during the time Mr. Clark was 
speaking, and afterwards many comments made 
by the boys confirmed the belief that what he said 
was accepted as being true and helpful in every 
way. 

And so, from his able public addresses, delight- 
ful private interviews, helpful letters and sym- 
pathetic interest in the welfare of the youth of 
the land, I am convinced that no one could be 
better fitted for writing this volume of informa- 
tion for any young man. 
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To Mr. Clark, the author, I shall always owe 
a deep debt of gratitude for what he has done 
for me. 


No. 15. 


To my boy friends: 

Away from home, in a strange city, for the 
first time, I had no one to say the things that I 
most needed. Everybody seemed to be out for a 
good time, and most of the boys that I met would 
say: ‘‘Come on; have a drink and go with us—we 
will show you a good time.’’ 

I wanted to do right, but I wanted to be one 
of the boys, although I saw that I was not with 
the right boys, but I do not think that I would 
have been able to resist the awful temptations 
that were grasping me, had I not met a friend— 
yes, a very dear friend to me, and to all boys who 
will take advice. 

Mr. Clark opened the way, and made every- 
thing look bright, and I have been trying to live 
the life I think God would have me live, for the 
past four years. Mr. Clark has not forgotten me; 
he has been my big brother ever since, and he 
longs to be yours. Get in touch with him, boys; 
he will help you, and you will like him. 

I can never forget what Mr. Clark has done 
for me; although it is some years since I met 
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him, it seems but yesterday. I can never repay 
him for the many blessings that I have received 
through trying to follow his advice. I love my 
boy friends more and more, and I hope that I 
may so prepare myself that I will be able some 
day to take up his good work, and go on with it. 
O, we boys need him, and his help, so much. 
Anything that I am, or ever may be, I owe 
gratefully, through God, to my friend, Mr. Clark, 
and I pray always for him and his work. 
Your friend and brother, 


SasKATCHEWAN. 


No. 16. 


I am afraid that I cannot say enough for the 
work that Mr. Clark is doing for young men and 
boys. 

As for myself, I do not know what I would 
have been had I never met him. My life is changed, 


and I have the desire to do right, instead of 
wrong. 


If all boys and young men were to follow the 
advice that Mr. Clark gives them, and to read 
the books that he recommends, there would be 
fewer criminals and insane people in the next 
generation, and they would enjoy life better and 
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be strong and healthy, and reach that place that 
everyone is striving for and be His loyal subjects. 

I cannot speak strongly enough of Mr. Clark, 
and the work he is doing. I hope that he will re- 
ceive the Master’s great reward when the time 
comes, and be one of His subjects, which I am 
sure he will, and he will have around him his 
great army of boys. 

Your sincere friend, 


Noli. 


I am sure that it is one of the greatest 
privileges of my life to speak a word in the inter- 
ests of young men; it is so because this is a great 
work—a growing work—hbecause the boys and 
young men of today will be the men of tomorrow. 

Then, too, I have a heartfelt sympathy for my 
young brothers; if the youth of today were trained 
and taught in the right way, before a great while 
this whole world would be in one great movement, 
for winning humanity for Christ. 

We have to admit, however, for we can see it 
plainly, that many parents do not do their whole 
duty by the sons; they are not told the truth in 
regard to boy problems, and here is where I find 
Mr. Clark one of the most successful workers 
in winning young men for Christ. 
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Through his unfailing kindness and genuine 
friendship he wins the interest and the hearts of 
the boys; he is a man of the highest type, a lover 
of boys, and one whom all the boys who know 
him seem to love. It is a great privilege and 
blessing for those of us fellows who have met 
him; his very presence and smiling countenance 
wakens a joy in our young hearts. 

And why are we helped and encouraged by 
him? Just because we know and feel that he 
sympathizes with us, and knows boy life thor- 
oughly. I call him my friend, because until last 
winter I had never met a person who seemed so 
much like a ‘‘boy’s real friend.’’ There never 
was a man here, minister or anyone else, who left 
such a deep impression on the boys. 

Mr. Clark’s addresses are plain, pointed and 
practical, thereby making his work successful. 
There are so many ways that our young hearts are 
led away—drink, evil associates, carelessness of 
our health and manhood. Mr. Clark has studied 
out these things, and knows the boy life; by his 
efforts he touches the right string, and we are led 
from a downward course to a life of success. 

He is in the work to save young men out of 
sin, carelessness and ruin. He presents so plainly 
the Christ life, the life of true happiness, that 
young men all over his travels are accepting the 
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blessed Christ, and henceforth are making life, 
not only a business success, but, most important 
of all, a spiritual success. He is a friend of Jesus 
Christ, and in turn is our friend and sympathizer, 
and that is what helps our boys. He gave me a 
different aspect of life to any that I had ever had 
before; there were some things bothering me 
which I guess are prominent in every young man’s 
life, but, thank God, he does help us boys. 

I must say, in closing, that Mr. Clark’s visit 
to our town, his addresses and heart to heart talks, 
have given all of us a different aspect and a 
brighter view of life than ever before, just be- 
cause he knows boys. 

I pray that the good work he has done may 
go on, only in a greater degree, and that we boys 
who have been so greatly helped by him and his 
talks may pass the good word along. 

May he ever keep telling of the great work to 
be done among the boys, and may he be able to 
carry on his great commission in the future as 
in the past. 


No. 18. 


I have been in touch with Mr. Clark’s work 
for years, and can well recommend his method 
of imparting the truth to young men. 
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His lectures are frank and will reach any 
young man’s heart. Our heart to heart talks 
years ago have been of the greatest value to me. 

Truly your friend, 


No. 19. 


Mr. Clark is my friend. This may not seem 
to be saying much, but when I remember that the 
Man of Nazareth lived out that name to the 
hungry world around Him, ina life of sacrifice and 
service; when I recall that, to those whom He 
had chosen to follow in His footsteps, and to 
carry His cross, He gave this name, then I cannot 
say more for Mr. Clark than that he is my 
friend. 


No. 20. 


THe VALUE oF A FRIEND. 

‘‘What is the secret of your life?’’ asked Mrs. 
Browning of Charles Kingsley. ‘‘Tell me, that 
I may make mine beautiful, too.’? He replied: 
‘“‘T had a friend.’’ And this is true, not only of 
Charles Kingsley, but of the writer of this letter. 
I had a friend—I have him still. I speak of Mr. 
Clark. 

My story is a very simple one, and yet its very 
simplicity reveals in the clearest possible way 
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‘*The value of a friend.’’ Shall I tell the story? 
Listen— 

It was one of those cool, clear, moonlight 
evenings, when it seemed as though heaven’s artist 
had done his best to paint the starry sky with 
brilliancy and beauty, when I, but a young man of 
twenty-three, made my way to the house of a 
friend. We had known each other for some time, 
and as the days came and went, our friendship, 
quite naturally, had increased. 

‘“What do you want?’’ said Jack as I entered 
the room. ‘‘Oh,’’ I replied, ‘‘nothing much, only 
Iam getting about tired of this kind of life.”’ 

‘Well, what’s the matter now?’’ continued 
my friend, with an anxious expression on his face. 

‘‘Matter,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘I guess there is not 
much fun in rising at four-thirty seven mornings 
a week to peddle milk around town for twenty 
dollars a month. What do you say?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied Jack, ‘‘not much fun; but what 
do you want to do?’’ 

‘‘ Anything that I can,’’ I answered. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Jack, in his cool, clean-cut way, 
“‘T think your best plan would be to write to Mr. 
Clark.”’ 

‘¢Who in the world is Clark?’’ I asked. 

‘‘A friend of mine,’’ said Jack, ‘‘and here is 
his address.’’ 
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I wrote—to whom I did not know—save, as 
Jack had said, ‘‘a friend of mine,’’ and the answer 
came, short, but straight to the point. 


“Why not try Chicago, and receive some in- 
struction?’’ 


I wrote him again, and he quickly replied, stat- 
ing that he would be in town in a few days, and 
would call to see me. 


He came, and such a visit; to put my hand in 
his thrilled me through and through. He told 
me of the surrendered life—the highest joy at- 
tainable. He put his arm around my neck and 
called me ‘‘brother.”’ 

““Mr. Clark,’’ I said, ‘‘will you help me?’’ Did 
he need to answer? Did he? His face lit with 
the glories of heaven, his soul just yearning for 
me, he quietly said, ‘‘ Leonard, I will,’’ and he did. 

It was only a few months more until I found 
myself in Chicago, and, best of all, studying. Soon 
after arriving here I received a call from the 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church to become 
their assistant pastor. I accepted, and, needing 
more money than they could give me, I serubbed 
floors for fifteen cents an hour, waited on tables 
at a private boarding house, and for a year and a 
half took the position of bus-man at the Fair on 
State Street. 
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During all this time Mr. Clark kept writing 
me, urging me on, and ever magnifying King 
Jesus. At last school days were over, the diploma 
mine, and out of school I came, as president of 
my class. 


Next came the wedding—and thank God for 
the companionship of a pure sweet Christian girl, 
followed by our removal to the church where I 


now am, as pastor, the First Congregational 
Church. 


The mystery ends, but another mystery begins. 
To close this letter without adding a direct testi- 
mony to the magnificent self-sacrificing work that 
Mr. Clark is doing, would be unfair to myself and 
to him, 


Do you know him? If not, get acquainted at 
once, for I consider him one of the grandest ex- 
amples of Christian manhood that the world has 
ever seen. To listen to his heart-searching heart- 
thrilling lectures makes you want to be the very 
best man that you possibly can; to sit with him in 
conversation makes you feel—and I say it rever- 
ently—that you are on the very threshold of 
heaven; but to kneel with him in prayer, and to 
feel that strong arm around you, mellows your 
heart, quiets your spirit and floods your soul with 
Jesus. 
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What a friend. If I had time and space I could 
and would tell you gladly, of other lives, other 
young men, who, like myself, coming under the 
magnetic power of this spirit-filled man, have been 
lifted from a life of commonplaceness into a life 
that is ‘‘worth while.’’ 

Yours in the Master’s service, 
LzEonarp. 
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When I visit your community, may it be my 
privilege to have you visit me. To show you the 
broadness of my work, I give you here a sketch 
of the itinerary for the past months of the present 
season, and am thankful to say that up to the 
present time I have not missed a single ap- 
pointment. 


It1nerary oF W. L. CuarK. 


Date City State or Province 
a RT CLLOM Ges 6. ho ore ee poets 5 Michigan 
Be CMTC OOM erro ie one oe ae Illinois 
A Mme LINO TOSSO tase <'ny ka ees Wisconsin 
DMEM SUNeCADOWSIe 4 8 ht es oe Minnesota 
ss MUR VY TOYO eect teiece ts oot ee Manitoba 
oh EL OUI N Teer Ale Wes eho Manitoba 
a ReBUATHTOLONC.. 7. eos 6 otc ass Manitoba 
SME CATIA N Ber oe noes cs se «0, 5% ai Manitoba 
RMI CTTISWOIE. 2. <> dsthie <i> ors ences Manitoba 
MEO ET OGICATTCS. «5.28. oa vo ais. Saskatchewan 
HOU meee tem WV DCU AS. «once. boas. se Saskatchewan 
meee LEM ROLCAU barn o ysis sees x oc Saskatchewan 
“18, Yollowerass ........... Saskatchewan 
Lee ZOMENY OY DUT ste.) sass 6 53 Saskatchewan 
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March 3 
66 10 
6é UD 
66 13 
66 15 
66 94. 
66 31 

April 7 
66 8 
66 10 
6c 119) 
66 13 
éé 15 
66 16 
66 ilyé 
66 18 
6c 19 
66 90 
6é DiI. 
6é 99 
66 93 
66 94 
66 95 
66 °6 
oe oF 
6c 98 
6c 99 
6c 30 
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Pstevan 22.2. eee Saskatchewan 
Minneapols 577 752eeere Minnesota 
Chicago”. Sve. see. alee were ee Tilinois 
Hort: Way leno ea: ee eee Indiana 
Dettoit::22.4s.286 2 eee Michigan 
Toronto /ancao Cee Ontario 
Uniloni: 223 snchaee a. Sear Ontario 
TPorontom: 22 eee eee ee eee Ontario 
Ottaw auc cso cnet eee eee Ontario 
Truro: (22 eee ee Nova Scotia 
Sydneyes soe aes ee New Brunswick 
St: Johns.” cee New Brunswick 
Portland si. 4.265 aoe oe Maine 
New Bedford: 30 see Maine 
Concord. 5-6 area New Hampshire 
Boston. 4 cone see ee Massachusetts 
Providence. 9s Rhode Island 
Hartford)... 12s eee ee Connecticut 
New York..<.5 - css eee New York 
Washingtons aon nce eee DoG; 
Scrantooe.. ace See ee New Jersey 
TTentoi. fox. «eee New Jersey 
Philadelphia “.3<.2 seen Pennsylvania 
Baltimore... sae ee Maryland 
Richmond sa.1- oe a eee Virginia 
Asheville (oe), Gace North Carolina 
Greenboro ... 6 eee North Carolina 


Raleigh fuk sae North Carolina 
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COL Wat ay 4 faa hentai South Carolina 
Gharlestowil.<. 0.8 s0%% South Carolina 
WUBLLODOODabegs cae et + Tennessee 
MORIN OLON a eee hae se eh ok Kentucky 
PILATE OSs. Gena Man rea Indiana 
SUMMON acceler TS aa Ontario 
Dama ratt alles ears odorant ox Ontario 
Niagara-on-the-Lake ......... Ontario 
Soler OMAR cnet? cic pat Pees Ontario 
Pi pin Omens a5 oe Ceeeeyet eco Ontario 
INO GWOOGE es fas keh Ontario 
OTDM [Omen tis nos See ene Gg oe Ontario 
iWin ari tents Rr Omee TR e oy50. 2 Ontario 
HL OLONLORaR ane Cinta ae atom ee Ontario 
iSuMenbUre we sete ee Nova Scotia 
LOU Eee esc ayes rere Nova Scotia 
BIA PCLOWN ee nes pe eee Nova Scotia 
1ST canna Reeraed era raae o Nova Scotia 
Berwick Camp eeca tec: Nova Scotia 
UelLon pee ee ee ee eed Ontario 
SO UPACMITO Vutec on ck oer the Ontario 
Beamingtongn vse. ests. se Ontario 
POROULO Gh coc vses he eee ee ee Ontario 
PoriagesalPrairie os .ur >. Manitoba 
(GARDCRT Yes hee ee eee a Manitoba 
HlOGNLOUNG ray. ee ees Manitoba 
(EX SSIE( OUT EITE I ntnta teat a Agha ae Manitoba 


MITeStLONGt ss 2 ates oo eer Manitoba 
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60) D3 a hethbridge owe. eee eee Alberta 
‘6. 327 Wolseleyiat 7. eee Saskatchewan 
Noy; «8234, Grentell220. 33 eee Saskatchewan 
‘< 4.10° “Strasbure 2-24. eee Saskatchewan 
6 sme Walkie eee 0 ae ee eee Saskatchewan 
(Ce D4> UW ainwrient 226 one Saskatchewan 
Deere ol) Calgary: 7.2.23. 7. eee ee Alberta 
i. 8. -Claresholulscs yee eee Alberta 
(oy, 15 ~Maple:+ Creek. 23) ee eee Alberta 
SS) 22. Chicago:-. saad ee ae ee Illinois 
$6129", © Detroit: gence ene Michigan 


I recall with pleasure the vast army of young 
men, numbering a hundred thousand strong, to 
whom I spoke last year. Many pleasant greetings 
were exchanged at these meetings, the outcome of 
a journey of about sixty thousand miles. 

To young men I feel particularly indebted for 
the heart to heart talks that we have had (num- 
bering last year about twelve hundred) and the 
special encouragement received from the thousand 
with whom I have corresponded. 

I have reasoned things out with all your 
forces, white and black, red and yellow; in the 
northern ice-bound land, with the thermometer at 
sixty below zero, and in the south, under a blazing 
sun, such as is only seen in tropical countries. 
The east, where the high billows roll, red with the 
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rising sun, and the evening sunsets of the far 
Pacific Coast, will never be forgotten. 

I have spoken in universities and colleges, in 
schools, churches and prisons; at home and in 
camps; in shady nooks, and on the bleak and open 
prairies; on mountain tops and down in the val- 
leys. My aim has been to see good—and not bad 
—and to know what has produced that goodness. 

The accompanying cut of the Canada Business 
College, of Chatham, Ontario, Canada, shows the 
first business college that opened its doors to me 
for addresses to its students. 

To know young men; to help them to know 
themselves and to help one another has been my 
aim. 

I will be glad to meet them—any of them— 
all of them. I know about their cares and sorrows. 
Think of me; write me as occasion demands, and 
when the opportunity offers, shake hands with me. 

As my memory serves me, I have labored with, 
or spoken, in the following Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and some of them many times, and 
years, in succession: 


Toronto, Ont Vancouver, B. C. 
Hamilton, Ont. Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Regina, Sask. Chicago, Ill. 


Victoria, B. C. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Houston, Tex. Peterborough, Ont. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Monmouth, Ill. 

St. Paul, Minn. Tacoma, Wash. 
San Francisco, Cal. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Portland, Ore. 
Paris, Ont. Schrieber, Ont. 
Woodstock, Ont. Chapleau, Ont. 
Stratford, Ont. Galt, Ont. 

St. Thomas, Ont. Woodstock, Ont. 
Niagara-on-the-Lake Paris, Ont. 
Strathroy, Ont. Nashville, Tenn. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbia, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. 
Tuskegee, Ala. Brantford, Ont. 


I have met many of your army in cities, towns 
and rural communities who are doing, saying and 
thinking as young men should speak and think and 
act. I want to meet the forces of you young men 
in every land and upon every sea; I want to know 
you as no man has ever yet known young men, 
and I want you to know me as no man has yet been 
known by you. 

I want to know you well enough to be able, 
when I look at you and speak to you, to see you 
as you have not yet been seen; to speak to you as 
you have not yet been spoken to, and to teach you 
as you have not yet been taught. 
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While I love old friends and old scenes, I find 
it easy to form new acquaintances, and to enjoy 
new experiences. Recently, while covering a dis- 
tance of nearly seven thousand miles, I traveled 
in the company of a band of workers, and am giv- 
ing here a photograph of part of that working 
force. 

The press also gave the following interesting 
facts: 

‘*To show something of the magnitude of the 
undertaking, the following facts are given: The 
actual duration of the tour was thirty-one days; 
seven thousand miles were traveled; twenty nights 
were spent on sleeping cars.’’ 

Twenty-eight cities were visited; two hundred 
and twenty-four different meetings were ad- 
dressed, reaching an aggregate of one hundred 
thousand people direct. Approximately twenty- 
five thousand students in schools and colleges 
were addressed, thus giving the cause more pub- 
licity than it has ever had during the same length 
of time. 

Some of our party on this tour talked about 
the wrecked and degraded men and women, but 
my work is not with the sin-cursed portion of this 
world. It deals with the beautiful, ever-bubbling 
stream of young men and women, to which you 
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belong, which starts from the pure spring of 
youth. 


And this current of youth, this life, this soul, 
will, if properly directed, continue when the hills 
and valleys, the sun and the moon, day and night, 
have gone, and forever ceased to be. Yea, this 
soul, if properly directed, will remain beyond the 
darkness of the darkest night that the world has 
yet produced. 


The well-remembered Pacific Coast tour was 
the greatest thing of its kind that has ever been 
undertaken. We covered a distance of over ten 
thousand miles, traveling constantly for nearly 
six weeks. 

The party of over twenty members was com- 
prised of many of the world’s best known, sanest 
and strongest workers in this field of labor; we 
visited nearly all the largest cities throughout 
Western Canada and the United States, even go- 
ing down into Old Mexico, and thence traveling 
eastward throughout the beautiful southern land. 

The accompanying photograph will show part 
of our working force as we left Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, for Houston, Texas, that wonderful and 
beautiful city. 

These experiences have afforded me rare op- 
portunities that some men will never experience. 
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The following story is one of the results of such 
a journey: 

I once found a young man, pale-faced and hol- 
low-eyed, showing the utter lack of sympathy in 
home, church and community, a sympathy they 
could supply and would like to supply, but often 
fail to do. 

We had a talk together, and he caught a 
glimpse of what he could be, and what he was 
doomed to be, if conditions, methods and ideals 
were not changed. 

We talked the matter over. He realized that 
his brain was dulled, his intellect deadened—his 
influence not only blighted—but lost. His bright- 
ness was gone, and his only hope of happiness lay, 
as he put it, in a ‘‘right-about face,’’ and it was 
well put. 

Some seven years later I met him again, a real 
specimen of young manhood, pure, clean and true, 
happy and prosperous, and, best of all, I found 
with him a band of young men, a power of youth 
around him, in his home town, numbering twenty- 
three. 

These young men, whom he had won in his 
quiet way, were living in the light—not in the 
darkness; in peace—not sorrow; in freedom—not 
bondage; for life-—not death; for heaven—not 
hell. 
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Are not some of our young men today living 
in hells right here on this earth, sowing and teach- 
ing darkness and not light; in sorrow, not peace; 
in bondage, not freedom; for death and hell in- 
stead of life and heaven. 

Truly young men are strong, and you who read 
these pages could do as well as he of whom I have 
just told you. His young army gathers around 
him, and they gathered about me, when I visited 
his home town, and I must confess that I fail to 
find words or language to express the depth of 
feeling that such occasions produce. 

I want to ask one favor from all of you who 
read these pages: 


read, and to do as you have decided today to do, 

In these pages I have tried to make clear some 
things that I am told ought to be taught by all 
doctors, teachers and preachers, by fathers and 
mothers, by the state, home and nation. 

I want to state here, as I did in the beginning 
of these pages, that I thank our splendid doctors, 
teachers and preachers, fathers and mothers, 
homes, states and country for having taught me 
these things. I have told the truth to you in my 
way, and will retain the same way until I find 
one who has accomplished more than I have done, 
with the same truths, in his way. 
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I shall endorse these pages until I find a volume 
that contains more of the truth. I shall continue 
to talk and lecture along these lines until I find 
one who can and will say more and say it better 
and repeat it oftener than I have done or can do. 
Then I shall, if needs be, be willing to resign my 
book, my efforts, my labors into his care and 
keeping, leaving the results in the hands of an all 
wise God. 


THE PRESS. 


‘‘This man is doing what others have failed 
to do, because he is saying what others have not 
yet said.’’ 


‘«There are many of many others, but only one 
Clark.”’ 


‘‘The man who has done the thing that he 
claims can be done.’’ 


THE PRESS 


* * * Mr. W. L. Clark is the subject of general congratu- 
lations, as the man who has done the thing that he claimed 
could be done-—THE GLOBE, Toronto, Canada. 


* * * Mr. Clark has a reputation of understanding young 
men in their every day problems. He puts great stress on tak- 
ing them as they are, and not as they might have been— 
HUSTON CHRONICLE, Huston, Texas, U. S. A. 


* * * <(The greatest need that a young man has,’’ said 
the speaker, ‘‘is the need of a friend. * * * A young man 
is an unfinished product.’? * * *—WINNIPEG TELE- 
GRAM, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


* * * Mr. Clark has devoted years to the work for young 
men, and is known as one of the most successful workers and 
speakers, in boys’ and men’s meetings. * * *—THE GREEN- 
VILLE DAILY NEWS, Greenville, South Carolina. 


* * * Mr. Clark spoke strongly of the companionship 
which should exist between child and parent. * * * He 
said that too many children grow to be men and women, with- 
out the vital things of life. * * *—THE KNOXVILLE 
SENTINEL, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


* %* * The first speaker held his audience, but Mr. Clark 
did so to an even greater degree. He is a quiet speaker, yet 
powerful, and his mode of appeal is touching, but nevertheless 
mandatory. It is little wonder then, that Mr. Clark is spoken 
of as such a power in this work. * * * 


Mr, Clark’s appeal was a convincing one, and his audience 
sat breathless through his every word—SYDNEY DAILY 
POST, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
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* * * Mr. Clark asserted as his opinion that it was neces- 
sary to take up this class of instruction, even with the boys 
and girls who live under the most refined influences, because 
the child might not always remain within the home circle, and 
this knowledge was a part of the armor with which he must 
fight the evils of the world. * * *—PORTLAND DAILY 
NEWS, Portland, Me. 


* * * ¢¢Our boys and girls of today are what they have 
been taught to be,’’ said Mr. Clark. ‘‘I have not yet seen a 
bad boy or girl. The fault is that parents have not told them 
how to live.” * * *—THE LOUISVILLE TIMES, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


* * Mria wi. Clarkwsan Revinas today 6 sages 
we win the boys of Canada,’’ he said, ‘‘Canada is won. If 
we lose the boys of Canada, Canada is lost.’? * * *—THE 
DAILY STANDARD, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


**Age Herald,’’ Jan. 17, 1914. 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


*¢The Canadian has shown himself to be a live wire.’’ * * * 


The Daily Times Journal, —Fort William, Ontario. 
March 24th, 1913. 


“Ww. L. Clark, accompanied by his private secretary, arrived 
in town after thirty hours’ delay, from Toronto, on Sunday 
morning. 

‘Although tired from a sixty hour journey, he addressed a 
large congregation at the morning service in Wesley Church, 
speaking upon ‘Today’s Man and Yesterday’s Boy.’ He ad- 
dressed the Sunday school at 2:30, and then a mass men’s 
meeting at 4 p. m., speaking to the men on ‘Life’s Problem.’ 
In spite of the weather, the church was crowded in the even- 
ing, and Mr. Olark’s address on ‘Tomorrow’s Men and 
Women,’ was received by the congregation with a silence and 
attention that bespeaks in itself the great influence and im- 
portance of Mr. Clark’s talks,’?? * * * 
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The Daily Times, 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

* * * At each place where Mr. Clark was scheduled to 
speak he was met by large crowds and asked many personal 
questions. 


The Sault Daily Star. Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

‘*The several discourses given by Mr. W. L. Clark in this 
city have been thoroughly enjoyed, and the remarks of this 
eloquent speaker are admitted to be entertaining and instruc- 
tive to the superlative degree.’ * * * 


W. L. Clark has a way of his own in getting directly at the 
heart of a boy. They feel the uplift of his personality and 
want to be ‘‘a boy like him.’’ D. T. Lukes, editor American 
Motherhood. ; 

“*T have traveled over fourteen thousand miles with Mr. W. 
L. Clark, and have heard him speak many times. He has a 
real message, and an originality that is refreshing. As a boy 
worker, he stands near the top of the world’s workers of to- 
day.’’ 

B. S. STEADWELL, Ed. Light. 
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